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For the Companion. 
THE MORTGAGE ON INGLE-NOOK. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Things had been going badly at Ingle-Nook for 
the last three years. 

It was a little homestead, costing only two 
thousand dollars in the first place, into which 
John Holding had put all his savings, and 
where he had settled down very contentedly 
with his wife and his daughter Hope, then 
a girl of thirteen. 

Up to that time, John Holding had been a 
hardworking man, or he would never have 
saved two thousand dollars by hiring farms 
and carrying them on, digging his scanty 
gains out of the reluctant New England soil. 

But for some years his health had been 
failing him. Most of his people had died of 
consumption; you could read it on their 
grave-stones in one corner of the Ashford 
church-yard. 

John’s own chest was narrow; and when 
he began to complain of a constant pain in 
his left side, his wife made up her mind that 
he should do no more hard work. 

It was her earnest entreaty that finally 
decided him to buy Ingle-Nook from the 
Scotchman who had owned and named it; 
to give up trying to carry on large farms, 
and settle down on this little place for the 
rest of his life. 

Mrs. Holding was not an ambitious wo- 
man. She would be quite satisfied if they 
could live comfortably and let Hope go to 
school a while longer. And they managed 
to live very comfortably at Ingle-Nook. 

There was a good garden where they 
raised all their own vegetables. There was 
land enough to keep two cows, and Mrs. 
Holding’s butter, the nicest in Ashford, sold 
for enough to buy their groceries and their 
meat. They kept hens in plenty, and had 
eggs to use and to sell and chickens to kill 
and eat for high festival days. Then there 
was the pig—that main-stay of a country 
farmer’s larder—and there were apple trees 
that bore good fruit, and currant bushes and 
a pear tree or two, that the Scotch owner of 
the place had set out, and a fine strawberry- 
bed that he had made. 

Altogether it was a very wonderful place 
to get for two thousand dollars; and Fergus 
Graham would never have sold it for so low 
a price but that his very heart was hungry 
for the moors and the heather of his native 
Scotland. 

For a year after they went to Ingle-Nook 
the Holding family were fortunate even be- 
yond their expectations. 

Hope went to school and studied hard, and on 
the little place everything prospered. 

The vegetables thrived, the strawberry-bed 
yielded miraculously, the apple trees bore boun- 
teously, the milk and butter were of the best, and 
the very pig was a pride of the place. 

Then troubles began tocome. John Holding 
took cold. The pain in his side grew worse. He 
had to hire help for some of the work on his little 
place; and at last, for many months of the win- 
ter, he was laid up in bed. 

He grew better when the warm spring days 
came; but all through the year gone by they had 
been running behindhand, getting trusted here and 
borrowing money there. 

Then, as if misfortune pursued them, as John 
Holding grew better, his wife became ill in her 
turn. Her anxiety of the past winter, or her extra 
work, or both together, had been too much for 
her, and now she, too, needed doctor and medicine 
and extra comforts. So more money was bor- 
rowed, and more bills were run up. 

All this time Hope kept on with her school. 
She had wanted to stay at home-and do her ut- 
most to help; but about this one thing Mrs. Hold- 
ing was resolute. Hope should not leave school 
until she was sixteen. Then, perhaps, she could 
teach or—something. Something is the safe gen- 
eralization in which the native-born Yankee al- 
ways takes refuge. 

So Hope struggled on, getting up with the earliest 
light of morning to do all the work she could be- 
fore school began; hurrying home at noon to help 
about putting on dinner and clearing it away; 
and then going home again at night to do all the 
werk that had been left undone. 

It was a hard life, yet it did not seem to hurt 








her accustomed health, and their happy days 


Hope Holding. She was the typical New Eng- 
land girl, with blue eyes and brown hair, and 
slight, wiry, well-knit figure. She looked frail 
like the rest of her type, but she had in her a won- 
derful capital of endurance. 

As the third winter at Ingle-Nook of this little 
household wore away, Mrs. Holding recovered 





might have come back again but for the heavy 
debts which weighed them down. 

It was Hope who was the first to propose mort- 
gaging the little home. Her sixteenth birthday 
was near at hand; and young as she was, she 
possessed more force of character, and had more 
resources within herself, than either of her par- 
ents. 

She came home one night with her plan all ma- 
tured. They should mortgage the place for one 
thousand dollars and pay all the outstanding 
debts, and then they could look people in the face 
again, and they would go to work, all three, and 
clear off the homestead. She knew it was bad 
policy to mortgage a home, but present debts 
must be paid. 

She succeeded even better than she had expect- 
ed; for the very next day, when she came home 
from school, her father showed her a copy of a 
mortgage on which he had that day borrowed a 
thousand dollars of Jonas Flint, who had, within 
the last year, bought the farm next to Ingle-Nook. 
The mortgage was to run for three years from the 
first of May—it was then April 30th—interest, 
meantime, at the rate of six per cent. to be paid 
upon the money advanced. Hope read the docu- 
ment twice over carefully, then she said,— 

“Why, father, this binds you not only to raise 
the interest on this money yearly, but to pay the 
whole sum back in three years, or Squire Flint 
can foreclose and have the place sold by auction.” 

“Yes,” said John Holding, rather uneasily, 
“that is what it looks like. Squire Flint said it 
had better be a mortgage on time. It seemed more 
ship-shape; but, of course, he’d let me renew it 
when the three years are out. It don’t stand to 





reason that we can make a thousand dollats in 


handy for him to own.” 





three years, besides paying out sixty dollars each 
year for interest, when we had about all we could 
do to live before we owed anything.” 

“Does Squire Flint want this place ?” 

“Well, yes, he does; wants it bad. He tried to 
buy it of me before he lent me the money. He 
said that, joining right on to his, it would be very 








“Yes, I thought he wanted it,” Hope said, qui- 
etly, and just then she said no more. 

That night John Holding went to bed early, as 
his wont was, and Mrs. Holding sat up a little 
later to have a good-night talk with Hope, as her 
wont was. Those were happy half-hours to her 
when Hope sat on a low stool at her feet, the girl’s 
brown head just within reach of her motherly 
hand, and they talked over all their little interests 
together. There was between them a perfect sym- 
pathy; they understood each other better than 
the husband and father understood either of 
them, dearly as they both loved him. 

“T’m afraid father’s made a mistake, mamsie 
dear,” said Hope, anxiovsly. ‘When I urged the 
mortgage, I never thought of his hurrying it up 
so; and I never did think of Squire Flint. You 
see, he wants the place. No doubt he would have 
bought it now for what father paid for it; but he 
thinks if he waits three years and forecloses, he 
may very likely get it for half price; for things 
never bring what they are worth at a forced sale.” 

“What shall we do?” the mother asked, turn- 
ing quite naturally to that girl, whose sixteenth 
birthday would be on the morrow, for counsel. 

“In the first place,” said Hope, “we must not 
set father to worrying. He isn’t strong, and it 
would be very easy for him to make himself sick 
with anxiety. We'll never put it in his head that 
Squire Flint won’t renew the mortgage.” 


“But there’s the interest, deary, and it was 
about all we could do to live before. But I sup- 
pose we can save somehow. I should be just as 
well off without tea.” 

Hope laughed, a girlish, cheery laugh, that com- 
forted her mother more than any words would 
have done. 

“Foolish mamsie,” she said. ‘You don’t drink 
six dollars’ worth of tea in a year, to say 
nothing of sixty. No, I have thought it all 
out. You shall promise me, solemnly prom- 
ise me, that neither you nor father will go 
without any little comfort you are accus- 
tomed to have. If you don’t promise me 
that, you'll make me so unhappy that I 
can’t do anything. But just let me be sure 
that you and father arecomfortable, and I’/l 
see about the interest.” 

“You will?” in a sort of admiring, awe- 
struck tone. ‘Teach school, I s’pose ?” 

School-teaching was the one orthodox use 
of brains and a reasonably good education 
which naturally suggested itself to a woman 
of Mrs. Holding’s type; but Hope had other 
views. 

“No, mamsie, dear,” she said, coaxingly. 
“You must let me try a plan‘of my own. 
To teach a country district school, and that’s 
all that I’m fit for, ;ays in our town very 
poorly. You must just let me have a little 
moncy to start with. There'll be some left 
out of that thousand dollars when all the 
outstanding debts are paid. Iwant to go to 
the city. You know how often they have 
asked me to come to Aunt Hannah Flynn’s. 
Her two daughters are employed in their 
uncle’s business, and they make much more 
than I could make teaching school. I’ve 
had this plan in my mind a year now, and 
that’s why I have studied so hard at arith- 
metic and book-keeping. You just coax 
father into letting me try my own plan, and 
I feel sure I can take care of myself and the 
interest.” 

“But at the end?” the mother 
doubtingly. 

“Oh, we won’t be troubled about the end 
yet. At the very, very worst, if Squire Flint 
won’t renew, and we can’t raise the money, 
we'll make a stir and try and sell the place 
for as much as father gave for it, and then 
we should be a thousand dollars, and all our 
furniture and farming things and the two 
cows, to the good.” 

“You are my help and my comfort,” the 
mother said, bending over and kissing the 
face which was so like the resurrection of 
her own youthful self, only with a look of 
power and resolution in it such as the 
mother never had. ‘You are my comfort, 
darling, and my pain, too. How can I bear 
that you should take our burdens upon you, 
and that the days of your youth should be 
full of hardship and anxiety ?” 

“They won’t be full of hardship, mamsie, 
never fear that; and as for anxiety, could 
you be anxious and J not be anxious, too, 

wherever I am?” 

Her father did not approve of country girls 
seeking employment in the city. The dangers 
were too great. But he knew that his daughter 
would be safe among friends who would carefully 
watch over her, and give her unusual advantages. 

Another week found her in the sitting-room of 
Aunt Hannah Flynn’s house on the lower part of 
Fourth Avenue. Aunt Hannah was no “truly 
aunt,” as the children say, but only an old neigh- 
bor, so kindly and helpful that everybody called 
her Aunt Hannah. She was full of earnest sym- 
pathy in Hope’s projects, and so were her two 
daughters. 

“If only you could keep books now!” said one 
of the girls. 

“Why ?” asked Hope, quietly, a light coming 
into her blue eyes. 

“Why, because our second bookkeeper is going 
to leave. She told me to-day that she was gofng 
to give notice to-morrow that she wanted to leave 
as soon as they could find some one to fill her 
place. Now if you could keep books, we could 
speak for you before anybody else knew.” 

Hope said nothing for a moment or two; then 
she asked, quietly, — 

‘‘Aunt Hannah, do you believe in special Prov- 
idences ?” 

“Yes, child, surely ; but why do you ask now ?” 


asked, 





“Because this seems like one tome. All last 
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year I had it in mind to do something of this 
sort, and I just studied arithmetic and book-keep- 
ing as if my life depended on it. Do I look too 
dreadfully young ?” 

The oldest Miss Flynn, herself nearly thirty 
years old, looked the girl over critically. 

“Well, you do look young, there’s no getting 
over that,” She said, regretfully ; “‘but I don’t see 
why they mightn’t take you on trial. Mr. Morri- 
son likes girls from the country, and I think my 
recommendation would go for something, I’ve 
been there so long.” 

So it came to pass that when the second book- 
keeper, Miss Hardy, gave in her resignation, the 
eldest Miss Flynn proposed and earnestly recom- 
mended her friend for the vacant place, and sug- 
gested that she should come for a week before 
Miss Hardy left, and get an insight into her new 
duties. 

Mr. Morrison had pretty well committed him- 
self before seeing Hope; but when he looked at 
her girlish figure and sixteen-years-old girl’s 
face, he was half inclined to draw back. Hope 
looked at him with those appealing blue eyes that 
were always wont to get their own way some- 
how, and said,— 

“Couldn't you just try me? I couldn’t do much 
harm in a week or two; and you don't know how 
anxious [ am to do well. It isa matter of life 
and death to me.” 

Mr. Morrison looked at the eager young face. 
He had daughters of his own. What if one 
of them were reduced to such necessity that a 
place as second bookkeeper was ‘matter of life 
and death” ? 

“Very well,” he said, kindly. ‘You shall have 
your trial, and I am sure I hope you will succeed. 
If you find that you can fill the place, I will give 
you ten dollars a week the first year and two 
weeks vacation.” 

Hope had no time until night to think how well 
off she was. Every energy was absorbed in watch- 
ing all that Miss Hardy did, and striving to learn, 
to the minutest detail, the duties that would be 
expected of her. When at last she reached the 
friendly refuge of Aunt Hannah's sitting-room 
she became exultant, but quietly so; for it was 
her nature to take all the great things of life qui- 
etly. 

“T shall have five hundred dollars a year,” she 
said, joyfully, “and one can do so much with 
that.” 

“Five hundred a year, if you succeed,” said the 
oldest Miss Flynn, who had ceased years ago to 
take too hopeful a view of life. 

“But I shall succeed.” 

That night Hope did not sleep much. Should 
she be able to carry out her plans? She would 
have two hundred and fifty dollars a year after 
her board was paid; and first out of that must 
come the interest. Then clothes! She was so 
skilful with her needle that she thought she could 
make another sixty dollars answer for that. Then 
she would have left just a hundred and thirty dol- 
lars towards clearing off the mortgage. And three 
times one hundred and thirty was just three hun- 
dred and ninety. 

Do the sum how she might, it came out always 
the same; and there was no earthly means by 
which three hundred and ninety dollars could be 
made to lift a mortgage of one thousand. If it 
were anybody but Squire Flint who held it! but 
Hope had perception enough of character to know 
that not in Squire Flint’s direction could she look 
for help or mercy. 

At last she calmed her untranquil thoughts. 
Surely God was in heaven still and able to help; 
and the way to begin her new duties successfully 
was not to go to them tired and worried. Iam 
making my story too long, yet I should like you 
to know the details of that bright, patient, cheer- 
fui life. 

Young as the girl was, she gave perfect satis- 
faction. in her place. Mr. Morrison was almost 
astonished at her zeal and activity until, one day, 
the eldest Miss Flynn, of whom he asked some 
questions about his new bookkeeper, told him her 
story; and after that he understood Hope and si- 
lently sympathized with her. 

At the end of a year Hope went home. She 
had chosen for her vacation the last week of April 
and the first week of May, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the others, who wished to get away in the 
midsummer heats. Her payments of the inter- 
est due Squire Flint had been punctual; no troub- 
le, therefore, had pressed upon the father and 
mother at home. 

I could never tell you how lovely home looked 
to this girl, who, for the first time in her life, had 
been shut up among brick walls. 

It was an early spring, and already, that first of 
May which was Hope's birthday, the apple trees 
had begun to open their soft pink blossoms to the 
wooing sun. The trees had put on their tender 
spring green. The birds sang, the brooks frolicked 
down the hills, the violets filled the hollows with 
their blue beauty, and the whole world seemed 
to be singing together that May had come. 

“Oh, this lovely, lovely home!” Hope said to 
herself a hundred times a day. ‘‘Cou/d they part 
with it? No; and please God, she would save it.” 

But how she hardly knew. She had done her 
very best in the year just past. 

She had paid the interest; she had bought her- 
self only the clothes she found absolutely neces- 
sary, and a few gifts to bring home to the dear fa- 
ther and mother; and she had saved one hundred 
and twenty dollars—ten less than she had meant 
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to save. But that was only one year; and for 
next year she had a new plan, which she men- 
tioned to no one, but pondered hopefully in her 
heart. 

The commencement of her second year was 
crowned with good fortune. No sooner had she 
returned to the store than Mr. Morrison sent for 
her, and told her that her salary was to be raised 
two dollars a week. There, of itself, would be 
another hundred to lay up. Then came the exe- 
cution of her cherished and secret plan. 

Morrison’s, as I have said, was a trimming 
store, and the fashion for art embroidery was just 
coming in. Embroidery on mummy-cloth and 
on canvas for room decoration; embroidery on 
silk and satin and muslin for ladies’ gowns; em- 
broidery on all kinds of stuffs, in all kinds of de- 
vices. Seeing this artistic handiwork had given 
Hope her idea. She believed that she could de- 
sign and embroider something not unworthy of 
exhibition with the rest. 

Already, in her long winter evenings, she had 
studied all she could about object drawing; and 
now, when the long days were coming in, she 
meant totry. She bought her materials and shut 
herself up in her room. 

On a soft white worsted fabric she wrought the 
long green leaves and lovely purple-blue blossoms 
of the fleur-de-lis, blending them with soft meadow 
grasses, and made a set of curtains for a connois- 
seur to go wild about. She took them, when they 
were done, to Mr. Morrison. He looked at them 
and bought them at once. 

“If you can design like this,” he said, “you 
ought not to be keeping books.’ 

So all that year Hope worked at her art em- 
broidery, and not one word about it crept into her 
letters home. When her second vacation came, 
besides all that she had paid for interest and spent 
for clothes, she had saved in all four hundred and 
fifty dollars toward the mortgage. But would 
she be able to lay up five hundred and fifty more 
in the next year? More than ever she felt that 
the place must be saved. 

She could see that her mother was failing some- 
what; that her steps were slower and wearier 
than of old, and her face paler. She longed to 
come home from the city for good, and lift the 
burdens of life from those dear bent shoulders, 
and stay here in this sweet country stillness and 
beauty “through summer of sun and winter of 
snow.” 

She went back and again her salary was in- 
creased; henceforth she would have fifteen dollars 
aweek. But her expenses increased somewhat, 
also. She insisted on paying a little more for her 
board, and her clothes had to be more fully re- 
plenished than before. She could surely count 
on saving from her salary three hundred, or three 
hundred and fifty dollars, besides the interest 
money, which, to Squire Flint’s secret disgust, she 
paid with the punctuality of clock-work. 

That summer she worked too hard; she made 
before winter came, a hundred dollars at her em- 
broidery, but she had exhausted herself. Try 
how she would, no new design would come to her 
She knew well that she needed rest; but how 
could she rest when, to her unquiet mind and 
foreboding heart, no rest was possible ? She could 
see that by May-day she would have at least nine 
hundred dollars; but she knew that to be a hun- 
dred short would be as bad as to lack the whole 
thousand, with Squire Flint for creditor. 

The last week in December came a letter from 
her mother, in which occurred this passage: 

“Squire Flint is trying to buy this place. He 
says if we will give him possession the first of 
January, he’ll pay fifteen hundred dollars down; 
and he’s pretty sure it won’t bring more than a 
thousand if we let it come to auction. What do 
you say, daughter ?” 

Hope’s reply was brief, energetic and to the 
point: 

“I say, Never! Hold on to the very end. Who 
knows what may turn up between now and then ? 
and if the worst comes to the worst, I know 1 can 
find some one to give as much as fifteen hundred 
dollars then.” 

And, indeed, whether she earned her extra hun- 
dred or not, Hope began to see her way clear to 
save the beloved home and meet Squire Flint tri- 
umphantly. She had had proof enough of Mr. 
Morrison’s kind feeling towards her to feel sure 
that, all else failing, if she went to him and told 
him her story, he would advance her a hundred 
dollars on her next year's salary. 

She would do this, then, if she could do nothing 
better; but it was not what she wanted. She 
wanted to pay the whole sum; to have the home- 
stead free; to be free herself; to leave the city, 
which could never seem home, but only a great, 
big place to stay and work in; to go home to the 
birds and the flowers, the trees that swayed to the 
wind’s breath—and above all to the dear father 
and mother, who needed her more with every 
passing year. 

Just then she saw the offer of a premium for a 
design for the arrangement of a room, to be sent 
in by the middle of March and decided on by the 
middle of April. The prize was two hundred dol- 
lars. If she could win that, then indeed would 
her task be done and she could enter on the sweet- 
ness of her rest. 

She thought of it by day, she dreamed of it by 
night. At first her mind seemed a blank. Not 
one image of beauty would rise before her tired 
eyes; but one day, as she was walking home at a 





little past six, through the streets already brightly 





lighted, she saw, in a florist’s window, something 
that looked to her like a bit of Ashford, though 
coming when the winter snows were white, it 
must have been the growth of some conservatory. 

It was a bed of soft green moss, and from it 
rose arbutus flowers, pale and sweet, as if moon- 
light itself had tinted them, and among these blos 
soms delicate sprays of maidenhair fern 

Here was her design, half made already. She 
determined to call her pattern the “Ingle-Nook,” 
after the dear home she prayed heaven it might 
help to save. She hurried through it feverishly ; 
arranged it for curtains, mantel-piece, table cover 
and a frieze for the walls. And then she sent it 
off with an unspoken prayer. 

The weeks went on, and her suspense became 
almost intolerable. At last, on the fifteenth of 
April, an envelope was handed her at the store, 
which she knew must contain her fate. She put 
it quietiy into her pocket and finished the duties 
of the day. Then she walked home as one in a 
dream. She had not the courage to open it until 
she was quite alone in her own room. 

There she broke the seal at last, and kind Aunt 
Hannah heard a sudden, eager cry, and thena 
fall. She hurried up stairs. For the first time in 
her lite Hope had fainted; but she held in her 
hand a check for two hundred dollars. 

When she left the store, at the beginning of the 
last week in April, she told Mr. Morrison that she 
should not return. She had concluded to remain 
at home and devote herself to designing. 

Once more at Ingle-Nook, she had a hard strug- 
gle to keep her happy secret; but she had labored 
too long for the glad, crowning surprise of that 
first day of May to cheat herself of it by speak- 
ing sooner. It came at last, and with it Squire 
Flint, mortgage in hand. 

“I am very glad you brought that paper,” Hope 
said, forestalling his intended allusion to it. “My 
father is out just now; but in his absence, I will, 
in his behalf, pay you in full and trouble vou for 
a receipt.” 

“Je—rubabel!” Squire Flint was heard to mut- 
ter, under his breath; but he was too proud to 
show his wounds. He accepted the position grace- 
fully, and offered the most civil of congratula- 
tions with his receipt. 

I honestly believe that Hope Holding was the 
happiest girl in Connecticut that day; happy as 
her parents were, she was happier; happiest of ali 
when her mother kissed her, and said, fondly, — 

“Ah! I did well toname you Hope. You have 
been my Hope and my Joy!” 
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STEADFAST. 
Silence there is, indeed, for song, 
Twilight for noon; 
But for the steadfast soul and strong, 
Life’s autumn is as June. Cnas. DEKay. 
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For the Companion. 


THEIR FIRST CELEBRATION. 


“Sakes alive!” exclaimed old Uncle Boaz, as 
he sat by his cabin door one hot July day, not 
long after the war, surrounded by a group of sa- 
ble friends. ‘Does you reolize dat nex’ Saturday 
am de Fourth ob July.” 

Spelling-books, geographies and histories had 
made but little progress among the freedmen at 
this time, and the answer did not show much in- 
telligence. 

“Well, den,” said young Sam, who was the wit 
of the neighborhood, “‘1 s’pose dat Sunday am de 
five, an’ Monday am de six, an’—ez sertera,” he 
concluded, prudently avoiding the perils of further 
mathematical ventures. 

“Sho, dar!” cried Uncle Boaz, “stop you’ fool- 
in’. You knows whatI means. Habn’t you neb- 
ber heerd tell ob de Fourth ob July ? e Dat am de 
day ob de celebratin’ ob de Declamation ob Inde- 
pendence.” 

“Yes,” said Peter Columbus, who was stretched 
at full length on the grass, “I see a free cullud 
pusson to de Corners, two years ago, what tole me 
he was on de Boston Commons, one Fourth ob Ju- 
ly, an’ see de fire-workses. 

“Tt seems dere was a kind ob picture ob Gen’l 
Washin’ton, made out ob fire, some ways or nod- 
der, and he said how dey couldn’t see de whole 
face to once, but first you seed de noble brow, an’ 
when dat faded out, den you see one eye, a-wink- 
in’, an’ after dat you see one ear, kind ob—ob— 
wigglin’, an’ finally there warn’t nothin’ lef? but a 
smile, all ‘lone by itself. Oh, he said ‘twas glorus. 
Seemed to lift you right off de arth.” 

“Now, I make de presupposition dat we buys 
some ob dese yere fiery workses,” said Uncle 
Boaz, “‘an’ celebrate de Fourth. We mustn’t for- 
get our duties, now dat we’s been made free An- 
glo-Saxtons an’ members ob de Circassian race.” 

“We aint got no money,” said Eph, who was a 
little, inefficient man with a weak voice. 

“No money,” cried Peter, scornfully. “Who 
was it didn’t put no money into de collection-box 
last week ago Sunday, so’s to save up enough to 
buy a watermillion nex’ time he went to town ?” 

This charge was greeted with roars of laughter. 

“Well, what ef I did?” said Eph. “My ’pin- 
ion is dat it’s a man’s first duty to look after his- 
self. An’ what raises de droopin’ spirits like get- 
tin’ onto a good warm sand-heap, in de sunshine, 
wid a big watermillion ?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Boaz, “to return to de main 
discussion, shall we buy dese yere fiery workses 
or not? 
workin’ for de sojers. All dat will help pay for 





em say ‘I.’ ” 


“T,” said several. 

“‘Dere am no dissentin’ negatives,” said Uncle 
Boaz. “All will please mention de sums ob dere 
subscriptations.” 

“Eleven cents!” said one. 

“Five cents!” said another. 

“Fight!” 

“Four!” 

“Three!” 

“Nineteen!” (This produced a decided sensa- 
tion.) 

So the subscriptions ran on, until the princely 
sum of eighty-three cents had been reached. 

“To-morrow,” said Uncle Boaz, gazing sky- 
ward, “will be a beautiful, boiling, soul-refresh- 
ing day. I willinvite all de present company to 
ride to town in my ve-hicle, to-morrow at eleben 
o'clock. Bring you’ refreshments, an’ we will re- 
fresh de inner manon de steps ob de Court House, 
after we gets to town.” 

On the next day, promptly at the appointed 
hour, the vehicle stood at Uncle Boaz’s door. 

Old Ned, the horse, was tied into the snafts with 
bits of rope and calico. But as these frait fasten- 
ings had sometimes broken, and let old Ned go 
free, Uncle Boaz had instituted the custom of ty- 
ing the old nag’s tail securely to the wagon, to 
hold him back in case the “harness” should break. 

The invited guests were soon seated in the 
wagon. Uncle Boaz drove, and Jim and Peteand 
Eph hung their legs over the tail-board, and 
‘‘Aunty Glorus” sat in an “arm-cheer.” Several 
others made themselves comfortable in the spare 
corners, while the children wandered to and fro. 
and looked over the sides of the cart as from a 
boat. 

“Gran’fa’,” said little Simon, after they were 
fairly started, “what am dis Fourth ob July ?” 

“Well, well!” said Uncle Boaz, “don’t you 
know dat ? I didn’t know ez such ignorance ’sisted 
in dis broad land ob de United States, stretchin’ 
from Maine to Persia, an’ from de Atlantic to de 
Red Sea. I’s fairly ’shamed to tink dat you’ 
blood flows into my arteries. 

“*Well, now mind when I tells you de story, an’ 
don’t you nebber forget. Dis Declamation of In- 
dependence happened a long time ago.” 

“How long? Seven years ?” asked little Chris. 

“Seven years? Why, you’s jes as bad as Si- 
mon,” cried his grandfather. “You ought to 
know you’self. You see it hap-pened,—well,— 
well, I done forget jes de exact date, myself. 
But ’twas as much as three or four thousan’ years 
ago, anyway.” 

“Do you remember dat long, gran’fa’?” asked 
Simon. 

“Sho, chile, no. I’s only goin’ ona hundred. But 
as I was sayin’, three or four thousan’ years ago 
de Injuns lived up in de city ob Boston. 

“Well, de king ob Englan,’ he "lowed dat de In- 
juns ought to hab some tea to drink, so he sont 
’em over some. But dey wouldn’t drink de ole 
tea, an’ said so quite freely. So den de king he 
said dey should drink it. So he sont ober an army 
to make dem drink de tea, an’ dey up an’ frowd it 
all into de Massachusetts River. I seed a pictur’ 
once ob de Injuns a-doin’ ob it. 

“So den Gen’l Washin’ton he sailed ober to help 
de Injuns, an dat’s what dey calls de Declamation 
ob Independence.” 

“Well, dat’s news to me,” said Aunty Glorus, 
“but we’s neber too old to larn.” 

“Gran’ta’,” said little Simon, after a few mo- 
ments of thought, “why do we fire off dese yere 
fiery workses ’cause de Injuns wouldn’t drink 
tea ?” 

“Well, I,—well—p’raps you'd better keep still 
awhile now an’ let de ole folks talk a little,” said 
his grandfather. 

“T tink dat was a sensible question,” said Eph, 
who was always despondent and doubtful. “Why 
do we? Dat’s what I’s wanted to know all along.” 

“Gran’fa,” said little Chris, “‘what does dese 
yere fiery workses look like ?” 

“Well,” said his grandfather, ‘‘dere’s de Chinese 
fire snapper, he comes wrapped up in red paper, 
wid gole alligators on de outside. Den dar’s de 
pinch-wheel, dat goes roun’ an’ roun’, jest like— 
like—well, like what you’ll see when we sets one 
off. 

“Den dar’s de sky-racket dat shoots right up, 
wid a noise like when you hollers to a cat what is 
howlin’ in de night-time. I’s neber seed most ob 
dese myself, but l’s heerd de talk.” 

The children’s imagination was naturally ex- 
cited by these vivid descriptions, and when they 
had eaten their lunch and drove up to the store to 
spend their money, it seemed as if fairyland had 
been reached at last. 

Uncle Boaz, conscious of the mine of wealth tied 
up in his handkerchief, selected the fireworks with 
a free hand. 

“How much is dese fiery workses, sah ?” 

“Well, seeing it’s you, I’ll sell those for five dol- 
lars,” said the tall, dark-haired shopkeeper. 

“Five dollars! Goodness gracious! Why, I 
‘spected to hab some money left over!” 

Here a chorus of voices came in. 

“Five dollars! Ha, ha!” 

“Oh, land alive!” 

“Pat's all I paid fer my hoss!” 

“Ts dese t’ings made ob gole ?” 

“Now see here,” said the store-keeper, “I'll tell 
you. Youcan have them for four. That takes 








Most ob us hab picked up a little money | 


off all my profit.” 
“Four dollars! Might as well say four t’ou- 


sand. Whar you ’spose we kin get four dollars ? 
You's crazy.” 
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officers, who had been standing at the other end of 
the store, came forward. When they heard the 
story of the expedition they laughed heartily, and 
paid for all the fireworks and packed them care- 
fully away in the wagon. 

“There!” said one of them. 
you'll have a pleasant Fourth.” 

And soon our friends, tired though jubilant, 
were jogging homeward. 

“T don’t believe de ole t’ings am genuine,” said 
Eph, despondently. ‘I don’t believe dey’s nuffin’ 
but red paper an’ sticks, I don’t believe dey’ll go 
off. I don’t be—Ow! oh! my legs!” 

“Oh, mercy!” cried Aunty Glorus, leaping up, 
and climbing into the seat of her chair, and shak- 
ing her dress, “‘dere’s snakes in dis cart, dey bites 
and dey barks. Oh, saveus! Save us!” 

Bang! bang! went the crackers. 

The old horse, frightened by the noise, gave a 
sudden plunge, and Aunty Glorus was thrown 
from her perch, and fell upon little Chris and Si- 
mon with a crash and mingling of screams. 

Bang! sizz! puff! bang! went the fireworks. 

Suddenly, as the old nag tore along the road, 
the explosions and screams behind urging him on, 
he reached the side of a gully, and the wagon, 
trembling an instant on the verge, went reeling 
and rolling over, tumbling its load of fire-works 
and people helter-skelter into the hollow, and as 
the shafts snapped, dragging down the old horse 
backwards by the tail. 

Still the fusilade continued. More dead than 
alive, our friends sprang up, shook their clothes 
and scattered in all directions. 

As soon as they could recover themselves they | 
reassembled around a smouldering pile of red and 
brown paper, and gazed mournfully at the wreck 
of the wagon. 

At iast, urging the old horse before them and 
carrying some fragments of the wagon, they 
trudged solemnly homeward. 

“Guess de Injuns’ll have to get on widout no 
celebratin’ dis year,” remarked Eph. 

“Allon account of fire-workses what wouldn’t 
go off,” added Jim, with a sly wink. “By de 
way, how did dey go off? Here you!” he cried, 
as he saw little Pete trying to hide behind his 
grandfather. “Did you do it?” 

“No, I never!” said Pete. “I only touched a 
match to just one little one. Dat’s all.” 

The news of how Uncle Boaz and his party set 
off their fire-works spread rapidly, and every one 
laughed heartily,—even their friends, the officers. 
But when their laugh was over one of them said,— 

“Suppose we buy a few fireworks for them, 
and go over there Saturday night and give them 
a little talk.” 

“All right,”’ said his friend. 

They kept to their agreement; and so, after all 
their trials and tribulations, Uncle Boaz and his 

friends heard the true story of what the great Dec- 
laration meant, even for them; and saw how fire- 
works look when they go up into the sky instead 
of jumping and bursting on the ground. 
. Hveu Mircue.. 


“Now we hope 
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For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE GRAN CHACO. 
In Six Chapters.—Chap. II. 
By H. 8. Dearborn. 

A Salt Camp. 

At the point where we landed in the Chaco, 
there were thick woods along the bank of the Paraguay 
—algorrobus, mistol and palms, with a dense jungle of 
“monkey-ropes” and tucu grass six feet high. But we 
struck a trail where a battery of heavy guns had been 
dragged through the forest. Along this we ran for a 
mile or more, when suddenly we came upona “salt 
camp,” where a squad of soldiers were boiling down 
the juicy, mashed leaves of the ypunu tree. 

There was no salt in the country, save what was pro- 
cured from the salinas (salt mashes), or extracted from 
the leaves of this peculiar ypunu tree. I had myself, 
at one time, been detailed to work at one of these salt 


camps, and so became familiar with the methods of 


work. We first felled the trees; then we gathered the 
leaves, which are very large, thick and juicy, and 
mashed them with maul sticks in great wooden troughs. 

The mash, with some added water, was then boiled 
and evaporated in large brass kettles. After the water 
had been evaporated there would be found in the bottom 


of the kettles a quantity of chalky salt. Our detail of 


five men was often able to manufacture in a day a bush- 
el of this inferior salt, which was at once sent to the 
army. : 
A Perilous Position. 
There were at the camp upon which we had thus 
stumbled five soldiers and an alferez. The alferee was 
just rousing his men to begin their day’s work of salt- 
making. Several of us knew him. His name was 
Pombal Salvatierra, a boy from Asuncion of about 
Fidel’s age—fifteen. 
As soon as he saw us he called out, “Alto /”” 
Fidel spoke to him, and then, going forward afew 
steps, told him what had occurred and asked him to 
join us, that together we might try to make our Way to 
Bolivia through the wilderness. 
“I dare not!” exclaimed Pombal, excitedly. “Why 
do you come here? It will cost me my life. I shall be 
reported and shot. 
“You cannot escape,” he continued. “The Chaco is 
full of Jndianos. You will be retaken and shot; and 
80 shall I for not arresting you!” 
Pombal was no doubt afraid that his own men might 
Teport him. He was in a state of great excitement and 
terror. 
“You are pasadas !” (deserters) he cried out. “I 
must take you. Surrender!’’ 
Fidel stepped back. ‘Light your matches,” he said 


“Surrender!” shouted Pombal, resolutely, advanc- 
ing and drawing his sabre. 

“Never!” replied Fidel. ‘We should be shot, as 
you well know. We will die first.” 

“Tt's your life or mine!’’ cried Pombal. Then turn- 
ing to his men, who stood looking sullenly at us, he 
shouted, “‘Aparagen /” (Make ready). 

They had Witton muskete. We had only our gren- 
ades and cutlasses. But when Pombal shouted, ‘‘Make 
ready,”’ we lighted and threw our grenades among 
them. They fired upon us on the instant. Esteban fell 
dead. The fire grenades exploded at almost the same 
moment with a tremendous noise, killing the whole 
squad except Pombal and a boy named Humbel Be- 
zoar. 

Pombal himself was somewhat scorched and stunned. 
We disarmed him ere he could regain his feet. Of 
course, we could not let him go back to report us. It 
was a life-and-death matter. 

But meantime the boy Humbel had escaped under 
cover of the smoke and confusion. 

There was about half a bushel of raw maize at their 
salt camp, such as they parched for food, and a copper 
parcher and two axes. We took these and the three 
uninjured muskets, with the cartridge boxes and the lit- 
tle cloth tent. The only salt there was at the camp 
was adhering in a thin crust to the inside of one of the 
large, but very light, brass kettles. 

George Sutton caught up the kettle, salt and all, and 
bore it off, carrying it partly 
over his head. There was an 
old mule used for drawing 
wood, standing tied 
to a tree near by. 
In a minute we had 





portable on his back and then made off as fast as we 
could drive the mule, along an old trail leading into the 
forest. 

The Old Cart-Track to Bolivia. 
There was—as we knew by hearsay—a carreta track 
starting from a landing on the opposite side of the river 
from A , and extending for hundreds of leguas 
through the Chaco to Sucre in Bolivia. 
By this cart-road troupas, or caravans, had some- 
times come at times when the Tobas Indians were not 
hostile. The route lay through the haunts of other 
tribes among which were the Guaiquies, said to be can- 
nibals; strange, half-human creatures, whose language, 
composed of curious sniffings and whistling sounds, no 
trader had yet been able to understand. 
This caravan trail was the only route by which we 
could hope to escape to Bolivia; but it lay to the north 
of the great River Pilcomayo, the northerly mouth of 
which debouches into the Paraguay opposite Asun- 
cion. But we were now in the forest south of this riv- 
er, which must needs be crossed ere we could reach the 
old road. 

The path along which we were hastening led through 
a tangled monté of thorny quilin and vinal which gave 
us who were barefooted no little misery. 

But such was our dread of pursuit, that we pushed 
on at a great pace for seven or eight miles, and came at 
length to a steep descent of sixty or seventy feet which 
led down from the plain into a stretch of reedy, bushy 





saw the river through the timber belts which fringed 
both banks. 

We had hoped to find a montaria (log canoe) or 
some other boat, where the path came out to the river, 
but saw nothing, not even a float. George Sutton (who 
spoke 2 little Spanish) said to Fidel that he could make 
a raft if dry timber could be found; and Fidel at once 
ordered Jaime and me to go along the bank up the 
stream, to see if we could discover drift logs; he and 
George Sutton went down the stream on the same er- 
rand. 

Pombal meantime was sent back along the path with 
one of the muskets to look out for cavalry. We had 
resolved to fight if overtaken; it was folly to surren- 
der. We were sure to be shot and might very likely 
be put in the cepo (rack) beforehand. 


Indianos. 

After going two or three hundred metres, Jaime and 

I came to a heap of drift-wood and began to haul out a 
log to take down to the landing, when a canoe with two 
Indians in it came in sight from up the river. They had 
long fish-spears, but were now poling with the butt 
ends of them, 
When they saw us they veered off into mid-channel 
and passed down, looking very searchingly at us. We 
took our log down to the path. But Fidel had already 





te wa, ever bis shoulder. 









bottom, across which, at a distance of half a mile, we 


George Sutton were pushing up the stream. The two 
Indianos stood in their canoe, over near the farther 
bank, watching them. Observing at length that we 
meant to cross, they shook their spears and shouted 
tauntingly at us. 

“They mean to make trouble,” said Fidel. ‘But we 
can drive them off.” 

Pombal came back to say that he could see nothing 
of any cavalry, and we now all set to work to rig the 
raft. Several dry logs were lashed to the sides of it 
with the sogas belonging to the tent; and George Sut- 
ton bound the big brass kettle in at the forward end, in 
such a manner that it helped to buoy the old float, 
which was badly water-logged. 

Now and then as we worked we would catch sight of 
an,Jndiano on the farther shore. The two we had seen 
had landed and drawn their canoe up the bank. 

At length our crazy craft was ready. Some rough 
paddles were made with the axes; we loaded on the 
maize, tent and what few other possessions we had, 
and then pushed off, all save Jaime, who remained with 
the mule till the raft should return for him. It would 


not buoy us all; and how to get the mule across we 
were yet undecided. 

We saw that we should be obliged to force a landing 
on the farther bank; for we had no sooner put out into 
the stream than the savages began to shout defiantly 
at us, and it was evident that we should have to fight 
them. 


There was but little current, and Fidel told 
George Sutton and me to pad- 
dle slowly over. He and Pom- 
bal lighted their slow-match- 
es. They held also 
two Witton muskets, 
loaded and cocked. 


We soon got in mid-stream, and came within fifty 
metres of the wooded bank where the Tobas were yell- 
ing at us and brandishing their spears. We could see 
ten or twelve of them. 


Chargue! Los Aca-veras! 

But at that moment a far more formidable danger as- 
sailed us. From behind we suddenly heard Jaime 
shouting, ‘‘Chargué /”” (Look out!) ‘Here come the 
Acaveras” (shining heads). 
Glancing back, we saw a squad of dragoons from the 
Escort (called Aca-veras from their brass-banded mori- 
ons) riding furiously across the reedy bottom toward 
the river. Jaime had spurred the mule into the water 
and was swimming him over. The Aca-veras dashed 
out on the river bank, and their Teniente (lieutenant) 
shouted,— 
“Surrender there! I order you back in the name of 
the Taita Guazu! (Great Father—as Lopez was 
termed). 
“Paddle fast!” cried Fidel; and we drove the raft at 
the bank. Pombal and he threw their grenades up 
among the Indians. 
Seeing that we were not likely to surrender, and be- 
ing under orders from head-quarters to capture us, 
dead or alive, the Teniente ordered his men to shoot; 
and they fired on us from their saddles with their Turn- 
er rifles. Whizz—whizz ! went a whole volley of balls 
past us and into the valley beyond. Then without 
waiting to reload, the squadron rode into the river and 
swam after us. 


feet were just touching bottom. 
bal took the trooper next behind him; they were both 
shot dead and fell into the water, while their horses 
struggled ashore, snorting. 


tried to rein in his horse. 


ridge at one thrust of the ramrod, and bringing the 
piece to bear on him, said,— 


|and delightful exercise. 


Between Two Fires. 

Our case looked hopeless. Behind were the dra- 
goons, in front the Tobas. But the affair took a queer 
turn. For no sooner did the Indians catch sight of the 
Aca-veras crossing, than, mistaking them for our 
friends and a strong reinforcement, they took to their 
heels through the timber—hastened by the explosion of 
the grenades behind their backs. 
We jumped ashore, and getting among the tree- 
trunks, faced about to fight it out with the Aca-veras. 
There were ten or twelve of them, and they were already 
getting out amid-stream, and just overtaking poor Jaime, 
whose mule swam badly. As they came up, we saw 
one trooper cut at the poor lad with his sabre. 
But Jaime seemed to evade the blow and slid off the 
mule into the water; as he rose, however, another col- 
lared him from his saddle, and then turned back, drag- 
ging him along toward the shore. But we had small 
time either to sce or pity him. Our own fate hung ina 
wavering scale. 
On came the dragoons; and if their horses had swum 
well, they would—so many of them—have surely made 
an end of us then and there. But some of their horses 
got tired, and several turned back in spite of their rid- 
ers. Only the teniente and two others came pluckily 
forward from mid-stream to our side. Fidel and Pom- 





fewnd # raft at some distance below which he aad 











“Surrender!”’ shouted the teniente, as he neared the 


muddy bank. 


“Surrender, you,” replied Pombal. 
The officer uttered a contemptuous retort; his horse's 
Fidel fired ; and Pom- 


The third trooper, who was a few metres behind, 
Fidel rammed down a cart- 


*You will join us?” 
“JT will, and glad of the chance,” said the Aca-vera, 


spurring his horse to the bank. The trooper’s name 
was Alen Palacio, a relative of the archbishop of that 
name. Wehad known him by sight for a year or more, 
he was not far from sixteen. 


No more of the dragoons got across. The others 


turned back. Fidel shouted to one of the nearest, whom 
he knew, bidding him come over and join us; but the 
fellow probably did not dare to do so. 


They all got back to the other bank—after a time. 


There was no more firing. Fidel offered Pombal to 
cross again on horseback with him, and recapture 
Jaime from the troopers. 
there was another detachment out after us, into whom 
they might run, Pombal declined the friendly challenge, 
saying that he had had fighting enough for that day, and 


But hearing from Alen that 


was thankful to heaven to find himself alive on the 
north bank of the Pilcomayo. 

Dourados. 
A few steps away lay the log canoeof the Tobas, and 
in it were ten or twelve dourados, akind of large, fleshy 
fish which they spear in the river. The three horses 
and the raft were first secured; and then a fire was kin- 
died a little back in the timber where fish were broiled 
and maize parched. For now that the excitement of 
conflict was passed, we were all faint and hungry. hav- 
ing had nothing to cat since the previous day. and it 
was already long past noon. 
More than anything else, we missed our maté (Para- 
guay tea) of which alone, through all the famine, we 
had never been deprived. For the yerba maté trees 
grow without cultivation throughout Paraguay. 
Fidel was now for pushing on without a moment's 
delay, but seeing how badly fatigued some of us were, 
he bade us take the risk of sleeping one watch—two 
hours. It seemed to me that I had scarcely closed 
my eyes, when we were all startled by a cry from across 
the river. 
(To be continued.) 
+ 
CALMNESS OF TRUTH. 


Calmness is truth, 
And truth is calmness still; 
Truth lifts its forehead to the storm, 
Like some eternal hill. 
HORATIUS BONAR, 


a 


For the Companion, 


THE SWIMMING-BATH. 


Under this head it is meant to include all open-air 
bathing, which generally affords a chance in fresh and 
salt water alike. Swimming is an art which not only 
may enable us to preserve life, but is also a healthful 
A great many muscles are 
brought into play in swimming, and large demands are 
made upon the lung power; indeed, nearly all good 
and powerful swimmers are large-chested. 

The salt in sea water and the greater motion of the 
| water make sea-bathing more stimulating than fresh- 
water bathing; reaction is usually quicker and surer, 
so that there is less risk of taking cold, as anybody 
who has had equal experience of both forms of bath- 
ing can testify. 

Along the castern shore of New England, and par- 
ticularly north of Boston, the sea water is so cold that 
it is seldom safe to stay in the water more than jive 
minutes, though the water covering beaches is warmer 
than that which is deeper and off the rocks, the sands 
getting heated by the summer sun while the tide is out, 
and thus tempering the water on its return. On the 
south shore of New England the water is much warm- 
er, and bathers can remain longer in it if they choose. 
But the sensations caused by a bath in the pure and 
open air are so delicious that there is far more danger 
of remaining tov long in the water than of cutting the 
bath too short. Boys, in particular, often spend a large 
part of the day in summer in and out of the water; 
their parents either not knowing how the boys pass 
their time, or that there is any harm in so much bath- 
ing, are surprised to find them pale, without appetite, 
weak and languid, and send them to the doctor to learn 
what is the matter. A number of such cases have 
come under my observation. 

A grown person who will take the trouble to exercise 
his faculties of observation on himself can generally 
find out very soon how often and how long he can 
bathe with benefit,—or, at least, without manifest in- 
jury,—but some supervision should ve had over young 
people, who are often led to over-bathe, partly for the 
enjoyment of the bath itself, and partly from the fact 
that the bathing-place is a sort of rendezvous where 
numbers of them meet together and time thus passes 
more quickly than they think. People vary greatly in 
the limits within which they can bathe with benefit, 
just as they vary in every other respect. 

Sea-bathing does not suit some few people at all, 
while others can indulge in it largely; during the hot- 
test weather the writer has repeatedly taken as many as 
four sea-baths in coldish water within twenty-four 
hours, but the duration of the bath was never more than 
two minutes, and it was always followed by brisk rub- 
bing,—this is mentioned, not as an example to be fol- 
lowed, but as an illustration. 

Never go into the water unless at least two hours 
have elapsed since a meal was taken, and those who 
are not robust will do well to be careful about bathing 
just before a meal, when the stomach is empty and the 
powers are relatively low; for such midway between 
two meals is the best time. Any fresh shock or excite- 
ment is sufficient to arrest entirely the process of diges- 
tion for a time, and bathing in cold water is to be re- 
garded in this light. 

Bathing soon after a hearty meal has proved fatal in 
some instances; bathing immediately before a meal is 
less dangerous and not likely, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to produce ill effects lasting more than a day 
or two. Still itis important to remember that it may 











bal stood with their muskets eecked. 


do so. 
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It used to be thought a very » denginens thing to 
go into the water when perspiring or heated by 
exercise, the fact really being that a vigorous per- 
son never finds a bath so delicious as under these 
very circumstances, provided only that he is in no 









way exhausted. Proper 
reaction from the chill- 
ing effect of the water 
implies reserve force in the nervous 
system, and to this a limit is set in 
each individual. 

Similarly a person should not bathe 
while under the influence of any great 
excitement or emotion, lest reaction should not 
occur; nor should a child be dragged into the 
water against his will, perhaps in great fear, kick- 
ing and struggling. Try gently and patiently to 
overcome his fear and to coax him in. Lastly, if 
you are going in bathing, go in promptly as soon 
as you are undressed. Don’t hesitate until you 
are cold and shivering before the plunge. 

It is only in a few of the largest cities that 
Turkish and Russian (hot air or vapor) baths are 
to be had, soI shall say nothing about them here. 

A vapor-bath is a powerful means of exciting 
the perspiration, and can be easily provided in 
any house if necessary. If able to sit up, the 
person should be put into a cane-seated chair with 
his feet on a low a kettle heated by alco- 
hol, or a vessel of hot water containing heated 
bricks or stones, being placed under the chair. 
The person and chair are then to be enveloped in 
blankets, the head being included or not accord- 
ing as it is or is not desired that the vapor should 
be inhaled. 

After sufficient action of the skin has been ob- 
tained, wrap the person quickly in a warm, dry 
sheet or blanket, and let him immediately get into 
bed. If the person is not able to sit up, the bed- 
clothes can easily be raised up over him by a cra- 
dle of simple contrivance, and the steam intro- 
duced beneath the clothes by a bit of rubber tub- 
ing attached to the spout of a kettle. 

The shower-bath is not nearly as inuch in fash- 
ion to-day as it was thirty years ago. At that 
time the best class ot houses was usually fur- 
nished with the means for one, but it is now a 
rather rare exception to put them in. A shower- 
hath is a great shock to the nervous system, the 
shock being greater the colder the water, and is 
capable of causing serious mischief unless it is 
used with great discretion. 

It was formerly a much-dreaded punishment in 
prisons, the offender being fastened so that he 
could not avoid the falling water and the shower 
being. long continued. None but very vigorous 
and robust people should think of using it; but 
for them the effects are often most delightful and 
exhilarating. 

A hot foot-bath, with or without mustard, is 
often of great service after a sudden check to the 
circulation in the skin, or when a cold is just com- 
ing on; and the hip-bath has also its proper uses, 
the considerations of which this is not the proper 
place to enter upon. 

The hot and cold douche is a form of local bath 
in regard to which a few words may be of advan- 
tage. It is often very useful in sprains, rheumat- 
ic pain, or stiffness of the joints and bruises. The 
hot water should be as hot as can be well borne, 
and should be used alternately with the cold. If 
suitable faucets are at hand, they may be used; 
but the effect of the douche is increased in some 


stool, 


To ’ this sini, the eanties of a second 
person are necessary. A large pitcher of cold 
water is to be taken in one hand, of hot water in 
the other, and the part thoroughly douched, the 
different kinds of water being alternated several 

times. If great height is desired, the 
assistant can stand on a chair. The 
effects of this treatment several times 


daily for five or ten minutes at atime are often 
very marked in diminishing pain and stiffness. 





SUPPORT. 
I bare my head, unshrinking, to the blast, 
Because my Father’s arm is round me cast; 


And if the way seems rough, I only clasp 
The hand that leads me with a firmer grasp. 





+ 
CURIOSITIES OF LUXURY. 


“The Roman fortunes,” says the Quarterly Re- 
view, in an interesting article on Luxury, “would 
not be thought extraordinary at London, Paris or 
New York.” But the methods by which some of 
those old Romans made fortunes would be thought 
extraordinary, even by a modern “Tweed ring.” 

A patrician demagogue, knowing that popular- 
ity led to power, and power to wealth, began by 
spending a fortune. He borrowed from whoever 
would lend, or ran in debt to all whom he could 
persuade to trust him. 

Ceesar owed one million five hundred thousand 
dollars before he filled any public office. Cicero 
borrowed so much money that his debts frightened 
him. “I would be willing to conspire, if any one 
would accept me,” he wrote to a friend. One of 
his modern defenders argues that he did not owe 
more than a Roman of rank ought to owe. 

If a Roman gained popularity so as to be ap- 
pointed pro-consul of a conquered kingdom, then 
he began to “realize.” His opportunities were 
good, and he made instant use of them. One Ro- 
man consul made a display of honesty by des- 
patching an enormous sum of gold and silver 
with an escort. Then he caused the escort to be 
murdered, and the money found its way into his 
strong-box. 

The rich Roman knew that to save was to in- 
vite proscription. He therefore lived on his capi- 
tal. “Ah, woe is me!” exclaimed a citizen, as he 
saw his name posted among the list of the pro- 
scribed. “It is my Alban villathat is my death.” 
Conquest, the insecure tenure of property, and 
the precariousness of investments, begat the habit 
of luxurious prodigality. “Easy come, easy go,” 
was as true in Roman days as it is in modern 
times. 

Luxurious banquets were given, at which were 
served up rare birds brought from distant coun- 
tries, and fish whose extraordinary size made 
them cost two hundred dollars each. One of Lu- 
cullus’ private suppers cost seven thousand dol- 
lars, and once, when his cook had taken less 
pains on account of the absence of guests, he said, 
“Did you not know that Lucullus supped this 
evening with Lucullus ?” 

Some years ago a banquet was given at Del- 
monico’s, New York, to Sir Morton Peto, at which 
were laid one hundred plates at two hundred and 
fifty dollars a plate. The same caterer presided 





cases by letting the water fall from a height, 











ner, because in the centre of the table was a min- 
iature lake in which swans were swimming. 

The late Baron James de Rothschild had an es- 
tablishment at Paris, in which were separate de- 
partments for soups, sauces, roasting, frying, veg- 
etables, sweets, etc. Seventy-two persons were 
employed in the kitchens and the wine-cellars. 

The baron once gave a feast at his country-seat 
to Louis Napoleon. The quantity of game pro- 
vided for the guests’ shooting was enormous. A 
| story asserts that a parrot, disguised as a part- 
| ridge, fell before the imperial gun crying, “Vive 
U? Empereur !” 

Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, who died owing 
nine million dollars, was even more of a grand 
seigneur in his entertainments than the baron. 
The emperor of Austria, being a guest at his rich 
subject’s chateau, a hunt on a magnificent scale 
was organized in his honor. Esterhazy’s grand 
huntsman stood just behind the emperor and 
specified the game as it fell before the royal gun. 

‘ dare, Your Majesty.” ‘Pheasant, Your Maj- 
esty.” And without the change of a muscle or 
a tone, “Lord High Chamberlain, Your Majesty.” 

Louis XIV. of France held that the more 
| money was spent in any way the better, as it gave 
employment and promoted trade. But a French 
| writer, who saw clearer than the money-spending 
king, defines luxury to be that which destroys the 
product of many days of labor, without bringing 
any reasonable satisfaction. 

“That queen of the ball,” he writes, ‘is destroy- 
| ing in the whirls of the waltz a flounce of lace 
| worth two thousand dollars; there goes the equiv- 
alent of fifty thousand hours of toil destructive of 
eyesight; and what advantage has been drawn 
from it ?” 











For the Companion. 


ON THE NEWPORT CLIFFS. 


| On either hand, as far as eye can trace, 
Lined with palatial dwellings, loom these heights, 
Having old ocean’s glory of tints and lights 
To murmur mellow rhythms against their i eed 
Or yet, from many a poreh ot stately grac 
Clear down to where the extreme clift’s V erpe affrights, 
Having, through golden days and balmy nights, 
Lawn after lawn to outroll its velvet space! 


| Ah, cruelty of luxury! Dark for me, 
Remembering, musing, all your —rontees frowns. 
Even here, below this brilliant dome of sk y: 
| For pierced ‘with untold pity I can but see 
Wan mothers in rooms of torrid towns, 
Lean over gasping babes and watch them die! 
Newport, July, 1882. EDGAR FAWCETT. 


—$—$~¢@>-——_____—— 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The question has been asked many times since 
the present complications in Egypt began, What is 
the interest of Great Britain in the Suez Canal? 
That interest is both direct and indirect; direct, 
| because the Government is a large owner of 
| Suez Canal shares, and indirect because much the 
| largest part of the shipping that passes through 
| the canal flies the British flag. 

The canal was first authorized in 1854 by Said 
Pacha, then Viceroy of Egypt. The concession 
was made to M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, a French- 
man,—the same who is now at the head of the 
Panama Canal project. The company to con- 
struct the Suez Canal was organized in 1858. 
Work was begun soon afterwards, and the canal 
was finished and opened to commerce late in 1869. 

A glance at the map will show to those who do 
not know it already, that this canal is a part of 
the shortest route from England to its possessions 
in India. Out of this fact grew a very strong op- 
position in England to the construction of the 
canal. Not that England did not wish for a short 
line for herself; but there was a fear that if the 
lines passed through the territory of a foreign 
power, it might be a dangerous means of attack 
upon India in time of war, as well as a commer- 
cial benefit in time of peace. 

But Great Britain had no right to object to the 
construction of the canal. She merely discour- 
aged the enterprise, and predicted its failure. But 
in spite of that, M. de Lesseps persevered, under 
the encouragement of the Emperor Napoleon and 
with the direct help of Egypt, and the canal was 
completed. 

The work was accomplished at a vast cost. Al- 
though the canal is but one hundred miles long, 
twenty-five miles of which are through lakes 
which only needed to be dredged out, the expense 
of construction was eighty million dollars. More- 
over, thousands upon thousands of lives were lost, 
owing to the unhealthiness of the climate. 

Of the whole amount of funds needed to com- 
plete the canal, the Egyptian Government fur- 
nished about eighteen million dollars. It took 
for this sum shares in the stock of the company, 
agreeing in 1869 that these shares should not be 
entitled to a dividend until the year 1894. But by 
the first concession to M. de Lesseps, the Egyptian 
Government receives fitteen per cent. of the tolls. 
In spite of the opposition which England had 
made to the enterprise, her merchants were the 
first to profit by the new line to Asia. From the 
very opening of the canal, two-thirds of all the 
tonnage passing through it was British. 

The company has been highly successful. Its re- 
ceipts from tolls during 1870, the first year of oper- 
ation, were about five million francs, or one mil- 
lion dollars. In 1881, they were nearly fifty-five 
million francs. The proportion of shipping pass- 
ing through the canal which is British is consid- 
erably more than three-fourths. 

This will explain what a great indirect interest 
Great Britain has in this water-way. More than 
four million tons of shipping, registered under its 











over a famous feast known as the grand swan din- 





But in November, 1875, Mr. Disraeli, then 
Prime Minister of England, entered into an agree- 
ment with Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, to buy all 
the Suez Canal shares owned by the Egyptian 
Government. These shares numbered one hun- 
dred and seventy-six thousand six hundred and 
two, and the price paid for them was a very little 
less than twenty million dollars (£3,976,582), or 
about one hundred and twelve dollars and fifty 
cents a share. 

The policy of buying these shares was much 
criticised by the political opponents of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, afterward Lord Beaconsfield; but nobody ~ 
was really very sorry that the investment was made. 
It is to he remembered that while the other shares 
of the company receive good dividends, there will 
be none paid on these until 1894. 

From these facts it will be seen that England 
has a large property interest in Egypt; and so 
far as that is a justification, she is justified in her 
interference in Egyptian affairs,—both to protect 
her shipping from the dangers of war, and to 
save from loss the money she has invested. 


~~ 
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COMET TEWFIK. 


The total solar eclipse of the 17th of May was visible 
along a narrow line of country, extending through the 
north of Africa and the south of Asia. 

A party of distinguished English astronomers went 
to Sohag, a village on the Nile, to observe the eclipse. 
Here they transported their astronomical instruments 
and prepared for the grand phenomenon. 

The Egyptian authorities, by the command of Tew- 
fik, the Khedive, gave them the protection and aid re- 
quired, permitting them to inclose with a cane fence 
the space where their precious instruments were kept, 
and furnishing a military escort to keep the natives 
from intruding upon the premises, 

The morning of the eclipse was all that could be de- 
sired; the sky cloudless, the atmosphere serene. Every 
observer was at his post at dawn, and in readiness for 
the special work assigned him as the important time 
drew near, when, for seventy-two precious seconds, the 
sun’s face was to be totally hidden from sight. 

The natives collected in crowds on the road and hills 
in the vicinity, and the Nile was covered with boats 
bringing the Egyptian dignitaries to behold the grand- 
est spectacle ever seen by human eyes. An increased 
number of soldiers preserved order, and left the astron- 
omers, along a line of three hundred yards, in undis- 
turbed possession of their observatories. 

Perfect silence reigned, while earth and sky took on 
an unearthly hue, and the purple shadows darkened on 
the hills until the sun disappeared. Then a shout of 
wonder and fear arose from the awe-stricken multitudes 
on the river and under the palm-trees. 

A shout was also heard from the observers. For not 
only did the superb corona spread out its silver wings 
around the eclipsed sun, but a new comet was suddenly 
revealed. 

This wonder of the skies possessed a bright nucleus 
andfa tail curved like a scimiter. Its length just equalled 
the sun’s diameter, and its distance from the sun was 
also one soiar diameter. Its light resembled that of the 
corona, the brilliancy being nearly the same. 

In seventy-two seconds the spectacle was over. The 
few who witnessed it will need no other picture than 
the one painted in undying colors on the tablet of mem- 
ory. The many who did not witness it will greatly en- 
joy the photograph that faithfully reproduced the au- 
gust scene. In honor of the Khedive the new-comer 
has been named Comet Tewfik. 
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THE LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL. 
One million persons, we may fairly compute, will 
handle, and to some extent, read, this number of the 
Companion. Probably a larger number will do so, 
for if only four persons read each copy printed, the 
whole number of readers will exceed a million. 
It occurs to us that among this vast, unseen host, 
there may be a considerable number of people, young 
and ol, who would count it a privilege and an honor 
to belong to the Longfellow Memorial Association, 
which has been formed for the purpose of erecting, 
near the poet’s house at Cambridge, on the bank of the 
Charles River, some suitable monumental structure. 
It is proposed to acquire by purchase a portion of the 
river shore from which the poet’s favorite view of the 
adjacent country may be enjoyed, thereon to place the 
Memorial, and to keep the spot forever open and acces- 
sible to the public. It is also designed to provide for 
the preservation of the house, in case it should ever 
pass from the possession of the poet’s family; a house, 
be it remembered, which was the abode of Gen. Wash- 
ington while he was conducting the immortal siege of 
Boston. 
The President of the Longfellow Memorial Associa- 
tion is James Russell Lowell; the Vice-Presidents, O. 
W. Holmes, John G. Whittier, Charles W. Eliot, 
Charles Deane and William D. Howells; the Secreta- 
ry, Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, Mass.; the Treas- 
urer, John Bartlett, of Boston. The Committee on 
Plans is composed of Asa Gray, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Henry Van Brunt, John T. Trowbridge and W. P. P. 
Longfellow. 
The Association invites a national subscription and 
asks for contributions of one dollar each, the payment 
of which will entitle the subscriber to a certificate of 
Honorary Membership in the Association. Contribu- 





‘tions may be sent to John Bartlett, Box 1590, Boston, 


Mass. 

We shall not demean this project by urging a single 
individual to subscribe to it. The Memorial to the 
poet will add no lustre to his name, the glory of which 
is due to himself alone. Posterity will judge us by the 
monument we erect to him. 





INDIAN BOYS AT HAMPTON. 

To a patriot there is, perhaps, no spotin the broad 
realm of the United States so interesting as Hampton, 
Vu., the seat of the institution for colored and Indian 
students under the presidency of Gen. 8. C. Arm- 
strong. 

One problem, which baffled the fathers of New Eng- 
land, seems there to be solved. The people of New 
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England succeeded very well in civilizing Indians; but 
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as soon as they had them nicely civilized, studying the 
spelling-book, eating pies and cookies and wearing store 
clothes, why, then they became dyspeptic, caught bad 
colds and went into rapid consumption. Nothing could 
save them unless they tore off their garments, seized a 
blanket, and went off whooping into the forest to re- 
sume their old ways. 

The Hampton gentlemen knew very well that an In- 
dian cannot live the life of a student without a speedy 
lapse into disease and death. They put the Indian boys 
into shops and teach them trades, making the spelling- 
book and arithmetic subordinate to the chisel and the 
plane. At present they have fifteen of them learning 
to use carpenter’s tools, eleven shoe-makers, six tin- 
smiths, five wheelwrights, three blacksmiths, two 
painters, four harness-makers, two printers and four 
engineers, 

By learning these trades, they not only preserve their 
health while acquiring an education, but obtain a most 
powerful safeguard against a relapse into barbarism on 
their return to their native territories. They are saved 
to civilization by their trades, and spread among their 
tribes a knowledge of civilized methods. 


——+o>—____ 
SUCCESS AT SCHOOL. 


A little lad of ten years was living in Szegedin, in 
Hungary, about four years ago, when that city and the 
surrounding country were desolated by a flood. He was 
rescued from the upper story of a building by men in a 
boat. He was sent to Pesth, in Hungary. 

A Hungarian officer and his wife, who had no chil- 
dren, were living in Berlin, in Germany, and wishing 
to adopt a boy from their own country, sent for one of 
the little children who had been rescued from the flood. 

The lad was sent tothem. Neither the boy nor the 
people who had adopted him had ever seen each other 
before. At the end of four months’ residence in Berlin 
the family removed to London. The father was en- 
gaged in a lucrative business in Berlin, but on account 
of the military conscription in Germany he resolved to 
leave that country in order to put the boy beyond its 
reach. 

During his residence in Berlin the boy had learned 
the German language so that he could read, write and 
converse init. After living six months in London the 
family came to Boston two years ago. 

Two years and a half ago this little fellow did not 
know one word of the English language, and the prog- 
ress he has made is certainly marvellous. He has been 
advanced in his classes beyond most of the other pupils. 
Now only fourteen years old, he is perfectly familiar 
with the Hungarian, German and English languages. 

This little Hungarian boy came into one of our gram- 
mar schools laboring under all the disadvantages of a 
want of knowledge of our language, and has outstripped 
those accustomed to the schools and familiar with the 
language. Why? 

He has an eager desire to learn as much as possible, 
and education to him is a pleasure-ground; many of his 
classmates have been willing to learn as little as possi- 
ble, or only their set tasks, and have regarded educa- 
tion as a hard duty, discipline or task. Success in 
schools depends upon one thing in most cases, the desire 
of the scholar for learning, and it is usually attained in 
exact proportion to the strength and eagerness of the 
desire. Obstacles go down before a strong, eager pur- 
pose, as in the case of this Hungarian lad. 


ee 
DUNNING BY TELEPHONE. 


There is a gentleman living on the West Side of Chi- 
cago who has determined to limit hereafter the use of 
his telephone. He has been in the habit of letting 
friends use it, but the other day an incident happened 
which showed him that for one purpose, at least, that 
instrument is useless. 

A broad-faced Dutchman asked, ‘Meester, can I 
shust dalk mit dot spheakin’ masheen von meenit?” 

“Yes. Who do you want?” 

“Meester Shmidt.” 

“What Smith?” 

“Vy, Gabriel Shmidt, ofer on Union Sthreet.” 

Gabriel Smith was summoned, and soon the two ends 
of wire were in a tulking position. 

“Hullo!” 

“Hullo, yourself! What do you want?” 

“Ish dot Gabriel Shmidt?”’ 

“Well?” 

“Meester Shmidt, ven you goes for to pay me dot 
hunder dollars you owes mit me?” 

At this point in the conversation there was a discon- 
nection at Mr. Smith’s end of the wire. 

“Hey? Dalk a leetle louder, vill you, Gabriel? Vat 
did you say? Pay me dot hunder dollars, Gabriel, or 
I vill preak effery pone in your pody.” 

Here some one in the office suggested that it was a 
well-known fact that Mr. Smith, of Union Street, was 
deaf as a hotel clerk. The Dutchman raised his voice 
accordingly. 

“I say, Gabriel, I vant dot moneys pad. Ven you 
dinks you con pay it? Hey? How you dinksI con 
hear ven you spheaks mit von small vishper?” 

But there was no response from Mr. Smith, and the 
Dutchman finally realized that he had been doing all 
the talking. Going out sadly he sauntered in the direc- 
tion of Union Street, reflecting that it does not pay to 
dun a man by telephone. 
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A COOL RELIC-HUNTER. 

The passion of relic-hunters for specimens is well il- 
Dustrated by Nast’s picture of a man standing on a lad- 
der and chipping with a big hammer at the nose of the 
Sphinx. 
Perhaps, however, the coolest illustration of relic- 
hunting was witnessed in Glasgow Cathedral many 
years ago. 
A number of tourists were visiting the cathedral. The 
chapel was filled with sight-seers who were gazing and 
worshippers who were kneeling on the stone flagging. 
The silence of the room was broken only by an occa- 
sional whisper or the sound of devotion. 


Suddenly a young man who had been looking at the | UPO” the steps and exclaimed: ‘Bless us, bless us! 
recumbent stone effigy of Sir Mungo, lying at the foot | ctander, “this is a mere nothing to the crowd last Fri- 


of the altar, advanced hastily and knelt by the figure. 


If any one inferred that the youth was going to say his 4@> 


prayers, he was mistaken. 


He had noticed that the neck of the image had been 
cracked, by some accident, entirely across. ‘Taking | with the utmost deliberation—Pa never lows me to 


from the. body. He drew it carefully back, and to the 


envelope out of his pocket, scraped up the stone-dust 
which had accumulated in the crack, swept it into the 
envelope, put the head back in its place, and rose from 
his knees as composedly as if he had been worshipping. 


and often tells the story, but ends it with the remark 
that he was a young man in those days, very gzeen and 
audacious. 





astonishment of spectators and worshippers, pulled an | SHREDDED Oats. Healthy and strengthening. [Adv. 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. (Adv, 
The American who performed this act is still living, | Cakes, Soups, use THURBER’S GRANULATED TAPIOCA 


that it is a pleasure to use them. Equally good for dark 
4 or brightcolors. Druggists. 10 cents. (Adv, 





For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’s 
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“Rough on Rats.” Ask druggists for it. Clears out 
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ODD LORD DUDLEY. 
A man in the habit of expressing his thoughts aloud 


ciety. All the Year Round describes the English 
the most agreeable thoughts: 


Lord Dudley, it is well known, had a trick of rehears- 
ing over to himself, in an undertone, the good things he 


wit before any of the rest of the party. 


(Azusa LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 


may, unless he is amiable, become an annoyance to so- Pp EEKSKILL (N. Y¥.) Military Academ 7. For 
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who sat next to him had generally the advantage of his | rated 1852.) The superior plan of its Normal Depart- 
ment and system of pecuniary aid are original features, 


by which ‘hundreds of worthy st 
A man not very remarkable for agreeableness once nieans, have been helped toan edu en “Onman een. 
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proposed to walk from the House of Commons to the 
Travellers’ Club with Lord Dudley, who, discussing 
the proposal mentally (as he thought) with himself, 


to let him walk with me that distance.” 


On another occasion, when he gave somebody a seat 
in his carriage from some country-house, he was over- 
heard by his companion, after a fit of thought and si- 
lence, saying to himself,— 
**Now, shall I ask this man to dine with me when we 
arrive in town?”’ 
It is said that the fellow-traveller, pretending not to 
hear him, muttered out in the same sort of tone, “Now 
if Lord Dudley should ask me to dine, shall I accept his 
invitation?” 
A happy specimen of his wit was this retort to a Ger- 
man lady at Vienua, who had somewhat rudely com- 
— of the bad French spoken by ‘‘you English” in 
vondon. ‘True, madame,” he said; “‘we have not en- 
joyed the advantage of having had the French twice in 
our capital.” ' 
This recalls a retort about as good made by an Eng- 
lishman to the Duc de Broglie when Ambassador in 
England, who said, with equally lax manners, that 
they were right in thinking the English a nation of 
shopkeepers, ‘Perhaps so,” was his reply; ‘‘just as 
we always thought you were a nation of soldiers.” 
After his retirement his curious mania and various 
oddities increased to an extravagant degree, and were 
the talk of the town, which, however, soon came to ac- 
cept them as it does all kinds of oddity. He would go 
to dinner-parties and sit without uttering a word ex- 
cepting to himself. 
n this state, too, he would invite large companies to 
dinner, who, stranger still, would accept his invita- 
tions; though when roy came he would not address 
them. Mr. Moore, who loved cheerfulness and gaiety, 
complained mournfully of these festivities, as damping 
and depressing. 
For the host would sit the whole time in a sort of stu- 
r, or converse with himself, or have a volume of 
ume open before him which he would read through- 
out his dinner! 
This was the beginning of the end. A short time af- 
terward, in 1832, it was known that the doctors had di- 
rected that he should be put under restraint, and on the 
6th of March, 1833, this brilliant but eccentric man ex- 
pired. He was only fifty-two. 
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THE PIONEER OF CHICAGO. 
A writer in the Congregationalist thus speaks of the 
first settler of the Queen City of the West: 


Chicago—the modern miracle—the wonder of the cen- 
tury—a sober reality, outrunning the wildest dreams 
of imagination—an Occidental fact surpassing the Ori- 
ental fancy of the Arabian Nights, rising, by a single 
wave of the magician’s wand, from amiasmatic marsh 
to a magnificent metropolis; from a military post, with 
a few soldiers and about two hundred Indians, French 
and half-breeds, to a commercial centre with six hun- 
dred thousand people, of every kindred and tongue and 
tribe under the whole heavens—all in fifty years! 
So the amazing panorama passed before the vision, 
as Deacon Philo Carpenter, observing the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his life in Chicago, last week Tuesday, nar- 
rated the changes that had come under his observation 
during those fifty years. 
Leaving Troy, N. Y., late in June, 1832, he reached 
this place on the 18th of July, travelling part of the way 
by canal-boat, ty by the lake, part by wagon, part 
(round the head of Lake Michigan) bs canoe in charge 
of two Indians, and entering Chicago by ox-team! The 
first thing he saw was the American flag floating over 
Fort Dearborn. . 
r. Carpenter bought a quarter-section of land in 
what is now about the centre of the city, at ten shil- 
lings an acre. He soon organized a Sunday school of 
thirteen children. This became the germ of the pres- 
ent Sunday school of the First Presbyterian Church, 
which was organized about a year later. 

Rev. Jeremiah Porter, a missionary from Mackinaw, 
preached the first sermon ever preached in Chicago. 
An army-chaplain, honored and beloved by a wide circle 
of friends, he is still living. There are, so far as is 
known, only three other men besides Mr. Carpenter 
now in Chicago who were here fifty years ago. What 
Chicago is now the whole world knows. What it will 
be fifty years hence it would seem extravagant to pre- 
dict. 
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FAME AND VANITY. 

The famous French novelist Alexandre Dumas laid 
stress upon the value of rarity once while correspond- 
ing with a general of the second or third order: 


The general had carried presumption to the point of 
expecting that the great Dumas, who had some busi- 
ness to transact with him, would perhaps condescend 
to pay him a visit. 

This notion, however, was one which the eminent 
novelist and dramatist could not bring himself to en- 
tertain; and that there might be no mistake as to his 
views on the subject, he wrote a letter in which he 
pointed out that there were a good many high military 
commanders in the country to which they both be- 
longed, but only avery few writers of the rank of Al- 
exandre Dumas. 

“There are six great writers in France,” he said, 
“among whom I am counted—there are twelve mar- 
shals, and you are not one of them. It seems to me, 
then, more becoming that you should call on me than 
that I should wait upon you.” 





A FALL. 
Of one of those blunt persons whose speech is truth- 
ful, but not complimentary, the following is told: 


Bishop Horne had his dignity considerably taken 
down when he arrived to take possession of the Episco- 
pal palace at Norwich, in 1791. Being amazed at the 
number of spectators on the occasion, he turned round 


what a concourse of people.” ‘O my lord,” said a by- 
day to see a man hanged.”—Chambers’s Journal. 





“Fas any one been at these preserves?” Dead si- 
lence. “Have you touched them, Jimmy?” Jimmy, 





hold of the head, he found that it could be detached | talk at dinner, 





said audibly, “I don’t think it will bore me very much OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
CAMPANARI, Violinist. (Mention this paper.) 





Mining Engineering, Architecture, Chemistry, Physics, 
Natural History, etc. Students are also admitted to 
— or special courses. School of Mechanic Arts for 


work. Next school year begins Sept. 25, 1882, Entrance 
examinations Sept. 19 and 20, at 9 A. M 


MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


Regular four years courses in Civil, Mechanical and 


nstruction in English, Drawing, Mathematics and Shop- 


OBERT H. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 





What Shall We Do With 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Next September ? 


Parents who wish to give their children a more fin- 
ished education than the limitations of the best public 
schools will allow, are invited to acquaint themselves 
with the spécial advantages of 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


No claim is made that its teachers are more skilful 
than those in the best public schools; but it is claimed 
that the arrangements of the school enable accomplished 
teacher's to carry out their ideas in ways which the crowd- 
ed condition of the public schools will not allow, 


SHORTHAND Taught by mail. J.L. ROSENBER- 

Nv GER, Chicago Univ., Chicaxzo, Ill. 

125 Mixed Foreign Stamps and Price-lists for 4 
3c. stamps. C. F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY. 


_ Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news stands, 

6 cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, New York. 
THE BILIOUS, al 

Dyspeptic or constipated, should address, with two 


stamps for pamphlet, WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















2 PAGE CATALOGUE of latest nov- “CY 
elties free to all. Agents wanted. ‘Address FREE | 
CHAS. FoLsom, 106 Chambers Street, New York City. 


TOW for handsome illustrated stand- 
anted fra 

works of character; great Books and ibles 
variety; low in price; selling fast; needed every- 
where; liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON *& 
CO., 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW Ta , UThe Key to Fortune 
BooK. Practical Life, } allAvenuesof Life. 
600 pp. Clear type, finest binding and illustration. 
AGENTS WANTED, $75 to $150 per month. For Terms 
address J. C. MCCURDY & Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. = 


; =? Yr 7 > ati cee 
Hires’Improved Root Beer 
Package 25cts. Makes5 gallons of a delicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 
to ARLES on receipt of 25 cts. Address 


CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N, Del. Ave.,Philadelphia,Pa, 


THE ORGANETT. 


Price $8.00. Plays all the latest music. Agents 
wanted. Samples furnished at half-price. Send for eat- 
alogue. Address THE MECHANICAL ORGAN CO., 
37 and 39 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 
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mn A 
F YOU FEEL DULL, drowsy, debilitated, have 
frequent headache, mouth tastes bad, poor appetite, 
tongue coated, you are suffering from torpid liver or 
biliousness.” “Nothing will cure you so speedily and 
permanently as Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discoyv- 
ery.” By all druggists. 





BIGYGES oo TRicyonus. 






“RAHUES,”” | Tye CUNMINGHANT Go 
~ a E CUNNINGHAM CO, 
“SHADOWS,” Heooteira Manuracronens 


ODD FELLOWS HALL, Boston, Mass. 





WOBESTED, CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS,.— 
A book of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies 
Stork, Roses, Elephant, Deer, Comic Designs, 8 Alj ha- 
bets, etc., for 5c. 4'Tidy Patterns, l0c. All for 30c. Send 
3c. Stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





The building has unrivalled sanitary arrang ts. 
and is in the most airy and elegant part of Boston. 
Thorough preparation is made for College, for 
Business, and the Institute of Technology. 
Special Students are received in any branches, 
But particular attention is invited to 

Children from 9 to 12 years old, 
in the lowest class in the Upper Department. Instead 
of being taught by one woman, they are put under the 
instruction of several men and women, most of them of 
high education and long experience, who hold stated 
meetings for kindly discussing the peculiarities of the 
pupils for judicious encouragement or correction. 





I will sell yon a good, sound, well made, perfectly safe, 
good shooting, breech-loading Double 


a | §2 bore $1G ; 10 bore $17. 
SHOTGUN sausexeait?: 
om i) 1e@ «order, 
will include some” loading tools, wads, caps, brass shells and 
PREPAY: . ’ an 
PREPAY THR, EXPRESS, CHARGES (12 517 


CHAS. FOLSOM. 106 Chambers St. N.Y. City. 


RUPTURE CURED ~ 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorsements of Physicians, Mivisters, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York 














One Thousand Sets. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Five Thousand Volumes. 


We have made another special arrangement for one 
thousand sets—five thousand volumes —of Macaulay’s 
popular History of England. We want the readers of 

-— > the COMPANION to have the benefit 
of this arrangement. 

Size of each vol., 5 14x7 3-4 inches. 
Contains 2,899 pages. Printed in plain 
type on good paper. Handsomely 
bound in fine brown linen; embossed 
gold letters on back of each volume. 
Former price, $1.50 per volume. Our 
price, only 45 cents per volume, 
which makes the set cost only $2.25. 
Postage paid by us on receipt of 10 cts. for each vol- 
ume. These books are only sold in sets. 

Order at once to secure a set. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass, 


A Nickel-Plated Microscope 


And One Hundred Microscopic Pictures 





For $1.00. 








may be seen through the microscope. Not only this, 
but so powerful is this microscope, that living parasites 
on the body of a fly, or the scales on a butterfly’s wing, 
and other wonderful objects can be seen. The micro- 
scope is in itself one of the best we have ever offered for 
one dollar. 

Besides the Micr pe, we give One Han- 
dred beautiful Pictures photographed o 





This is a new combination by which beautiful pictures 











SUPERIORITY PROVED °% 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE | 


—LIGHT — RUNNING—_| 





Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ius., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. | 











Babies of Maumee. 
Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 
n Maumee; 
The babies kicked and bawled, 
And mothers whipped them all 
n Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that bawl 
In Maumee, 
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J R.To in rCo. 
AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT © woncreren, meee. 
WORLD'S ONLY MANUFACTORY OF 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


EXCLUSIVELY. All Styfes and Sizes 
for use of INVALIDS and CRIPPLES. 
Self and secondary hand propulsion, 
in doors and out. Comfort, durability, 
and ease of movement wnequalled. 
Sole makers of the Patent “Rolling 
Chairs,” pushed about at the Centen- ¢ 
nial. For Illustrated Catalogue, send 
SMiTh and mention THE COMPANION. 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 William Street, N, Y. 


KIDNEY - WORT 


HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE 
A SURE CURE 
For all Diseases of the Kidneys and 


LIVbR 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and in- 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free condition, 
effecting its regular discharge. 
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should take a thorough course of it. 


have the chills, are bilious, dys~- 
ap or constipated, use Kidney-Wort to re- 
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glass. These are made up of pictures of the President 
of the United States, also a collection of views of child- 
hood, and scenes comic and pathetic. 

The Microscope is Nickel-Plated, and is pro- 
vided with sliding tube for adjusting focus, also with a 
reversible glass reflector. 


We Offer it for Sale for only $1.00, Postage 
paid by us. 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 
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of his own experience 
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41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
**His remedies are the outgrowth 
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For the Companion. 
GOLD AND SHADE. 


Far in the glowing arches of the west, 
The flaming altars of the evening burn; 
And banks of cloud, in sunset glory dressed, 
Against the hills their dazzling bosoms turn. 


Through spreading vales the golden splendor streams 
By towering pine, and cedars tall and fair; 

The lake a flashing sea of glory seems, 
And sweet with song-birds is the amber air. 





The beauty fades, and one by one the stars, 

Lone chorists in the chapel halls of night, 
Gather at quiet heaven’s chancel bars, - 

Singing their unheard hymns with faces bright. 
And all is still except the brooks and breeze 

That fill with song and whisper low the wood, 
Where quietly the moon looks through the trees, 

And dreaming Beauty sleeps in solitude. 

ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 

~~or- - 





For the Companion. 
AWED. 


Several years ago, Miss Bird, the English lady 


whose journeyings by sea and land have made | 


her name a hosuehold word, was travelling in 
Colorado, and stopped at the cabin of “Mountain 
Jim,” a notorious desperado 

She saw a broad, thick-set man, about the mid- 
dle height, with an old cap on his head and wear- 
ing a grey hunting-suit, much the worse for use. 


His manner was that of a gentleman, and he | 


spoke with a refined accent and in elegant lan- 
guage. 

“You are not an American,” he said, as she 
rode away. “I know from your voice that you 
are a countrywoman of mine. I hope you will 
allow me the pleasure of calling on you.” 

A few days later, he called to guide Miss Bird 
up Long’s Peak, the American Matterhorn. The 
ride was a serics of glorious surprises, not the 
least of which were the culture and the love of 
nature shown by Mountain Jim. 

“Treat Jim as a gentleman and you'll find him 
one,” she had been told on setting out, and his 
manners verified the words. 


That night, as they were in camp, sitting about | 


a huge log fire, the man’s kindness came out. 
“Ring,” he said to his dog, as if he was speaking 


toa man, “go to that lady and don't leave her | 


again to-night.” 

But Miss Bird also saw that his vanity stimu- 
lated him to act and speak so as to sustain his 
reputation as a desperado The Colorado news- 
papers kept “Mountain Jim” always before the 
public, and he enjoyed reading the paragraphs. 

One night, as the presence of wild animals made 


it impossible to sleep, he told her stories of his | 


early youth and of the great sorrow which led him 
to begin a lawless life. His voice trembled and 
tears rolled down his cheeks. His dark soul 
seemed stirred to remorse by the lights of other 
days. 

It was a painful spectacle to the English lady. 
His magnificent head showed the better possibili- 
ties which might have been realized. His chival- 
rous manner to women indicated the natural gen- 
tleman. 

Yet there he sat by the camp-fire among the 
Sierras, a ruffian, whose life had been rumed and 
wasted 

“What good,” she thought, “can the future 
have in store for this desperado who so long has 
said to evil, ‘be thou my good!’” 

The next morning day dawned long before the 
sun rose. The Englishwoman sat looking at the 
pure lemon-colored atmosphere, “Ring” by hér 
side, when one of the party called to her to come 
farther down the slope : 

“Jim says he has never seen such a sunrise.” 

She went. Looking up to Long's Peak, it seemed 
cold and gray. ‘The everlasting snows, the sil- 
vered pines, the Plains also, appeared chilling in 
the blue-gray hght. A dazzling streak shone in the 
east, and suddenly the sun rose above the gray 
horizon, as full of light and glory as when first 
created. 

The gray changed to purple 
in one rose-red flush. The cold peaks glistened 
like rubies. The Plains appeared, in their limit- 
less expanse, as if the Creator's hand had just 
rolled them out. 


The sky blushed 


Mountain Jim, reverently uncovering his head, 
exclaimed in a low, tender voice,— 

“T believe there is a God!” 

Alas tor Mountain Jim! awe, even when in- 
spired by the Creator’s works, is not the repent- 
ance which begets a new life. 

“If you want to know,” he said one day to Miss 
Bird, when she tried to lead him to a better life, 
“how nearly a man can become a devil, I'll tell 
you.” 

Then he told her the sad story of a runaway 
boy, living the reckless life of a drunken ruffian. 
She urged him as the first step to amendment to 
give up whiskey. 

“T cannot,” he said sadly. 
and foot. 
have.” 

She plead with him, but he exclaimed in tones 
of despair,— 

“Too late! too late! It might have been onee, 
but now it is too late for me to change !” 


“Tt binds me hand 
I cannot give up the only pleasure I 


One day, several months later, the desperado 
| was found with a bullet in his brain. A man 
|of violence he had perished by violence. The 
| lady’s appeal to his conscience was doubtless the 
last he ever received. 
good in him, but he learned evil in youth, and 
“was holden by the cords of his own sins.” 


cciciiamiasiamaiitiia anna 
LAURENCE STERNE’S HOUSE. 


Laurence Sterne, whose saying, “He tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,” has often been quoted as a 
Bible text, and whose inimitable pictures of ‘‘the cap- 
tive starling”’ and tender-hearted “Uncle 'Toby” (who 
let the poor fly go, saying, ‘“There’s room enough in 
the world for both me and thee’’), will never be forgot- 
ten in literature and by humane hearts, was an invalid 
English clergyman, curate of Coxwold in Yorkshire, 
where the house he lived in still stands. 

A writer in Belgravia recently visited the old manse, 
and thus describes it and its associations: 





The village here is singularly charming; the yellow 
road mounts to it, shaded on each side by trees, and 
nearly at the end of the village it takes a curve just 
where an enormous elm-tree stands out on the pathway. 
Beyond is the church, and not far from this is the long, 
one-storied, whitewashed house, with gables at each 
end and tall chimneys, called Shandy Hall (shandy in 
| the dialect of this country stands for crazy), where 
| Laurence Sterne wrote the “Sentimental Journey” and 
| part of “Tristram Shandy.” 
| He lived for seven years at ‘Cox would,” ashe writes 
it; he says in his letter dated June, 1767, ‘I am as hap- 
py 48 a prince at Coxwould, and I wish you could see in 
how princely a manner I live-—’tis a land of plenty. I sit 
down alone to venison, fish and wild fowl, or a couple 
| of fowls or ducks with curds and strawberries and 

cream, and all the plenty which a rich valley (under 
| Hamilton Hills) can produce—witha clean cloth on my 
| table and a bottle of wine on my right hand, and I 
drink your health. I havea hundred hens and chick- 
ens about my yard, and not a parishioner catches a 
hare, or a rabbit, ora trout, but he brings it as an of- 
fering tome. . . . Iam in high spirits, care never en- 
ters this cottage—I take the air every day in my post- 
chaise, with two long-tailed post-horses; they turn out 
| good ones; and as to myself, I think 1 am better upon 
| the whole.” 

He seems, however, to have tired of his seclusion, 
| for in the following August he writes, “I sit here alone, 
as solitary and sad as a tom-cat, which, by the by, is 
all the company I keep; he follows me from the parlor 
to the kitchen, into my garden, and every place.” 
| We were shown the parlor in which Sterne wrote 
| the ‘Sentimental Journey” and part of ‘Tristram Shan- 
| dy ;” it has small windows, and outside is a small gar 
| den. On each side of the panelled entrance door are 
old variegated holly trees, which, perhaps, stood there 
in the days of Yorick. 

Certainly the surroundings must have been very 
soothing to a worn-out invalid; all around are hills of 
varied tints, green and then gold with ripened corn and 

| sometimes dark with thick woods. We wondered if 


He had the elements of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





AUG. 24, 1882. 








| the course of an hour’s walk could get as near the order 
| of the names of the books in the Old ‘Testament as the 
little school-girl in Somerset. This West-country blos- 
| som of the School Board system was requested to name 
the earlier writings of the sacred text, which she did 
thus, and very fluently : 

‘Devonshire, Exeter, Liticus, Numbers, Astronomy, 
Jupiter, Jumbo, Ruth.” Here the higher criticism dim- 
ly detects a vague local rendering of ‘‘Genesis, Exodus, 
—* Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 

uth.” 

Talking of Ruth reminds us of the ignorant lady at 
the picture-gallery. 

“Ruth and Boaz,” she read in the catalogue. 

“Who was Ruth?” 

Whereupon her companion favored her with a sketch 
of the plot of Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth, ending with the 
confession, ‘“‘but I don’t remember who Boaz was.” 

An American lady was heard to ask in the Pitti Gal- 
— (“Who is that by?” The answer was “Ray- 
phael.’ 

“Is he the same as Rayphael Sanzio?” 

“No; don’t you know there are three of them, Ray- 
phael, Sanzio and Urbino?” 
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For the Companion, 


AIR. 


The air which floats about the earth, 

Which sucks its life from plaut and flower, 
Is like a vast and magic girth 

Of wonder-shaping power; 


It_stirs forever to and fro 
Ye = our throbbing lan Is and seas; 
It sings in winged winds that blow 
Through the melodious trees; 


It is invisible to our sight 
n haleyon calm, in storm and clash; 
Yet we can trace it to its height 
When autumn meteors flash, 


And we can follow it afar, 
Or weigh it surely as we weigh 
Some distant and revolving star, 
Some burning sun of day. 


It scatters light and spreads it wide 
Throuzh dark recesses of our shores, 

Through valleys, over hills which hide 
Gloom in their rocky cores; 


Thus, while the airless moon is black 
With shadows ridged upon its face, 
Earth moves along a shining track, 
Globed in pellucid grace. 
The air, in change and motion, gives 
A twinkling beauty to the gleam 
Of stars, and to the world that lives 
Beyond us like a dream; 
And, when it feels the shock and crowd 
Of wild electric force, it shows 
The lightning leaping from the cloud— 
Fire—blasting as it goes; 
Or else, above the silent land 
Which sends the frozen winter forth, 
It shows, in colors rich and bland, 
The aurora of the North. 
G. E. MONTGOMMERY. 
——_—_+@r— 


THE PREACHER AND THE WASP. 
People who go to church to watch for the ridiculous, 





| the rusties of Coxwould understood his sermons, but 
| Sterne seems to have been popular with his neighbors 
| and with his squire at Newburg Park, where the house 
is built on the ruins of the famous Priory founded in 
| 1145 by Roger de Mowbray. 
| ee in 

BOZZARIS—AND BOZZARIS’ SON. 

A writer in the New York Sun, relating his visit to 
Forrest, the tragedian, in Philadelphia, shortly before 
the latter’s death, brings out a very interesting incident 
in connection with the famous poem of ‘Marco Boz- 
zaris.”” 


While at the tragedian’s house, viewing his picture- 
| gallery, we stopped in front of a portrait of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, with whom all three of us were acquainted 
when he served as a sort of Newman Noggs in the of. 
fice of the Astors. 

“Who would have thought,” said Forrest, “that such 
| a chap as Halleck could have written ‘Marco Bozzaris,’ 

a poem that fires my blood whenever I recite those 
| lines : 

‘Strike! till the last armed foe expires! 

Strike! for your altars and your fires! 

Strike! for the green graves of your sires! 
| God and your native land!’ 

“And strangely enough,” he continued, “I met the 
| son of Marco Bozzaris while I was in Greece. He had 

seemed to me a traditional personage; but to meet his 








son gave him a reality which 1 have never since lost.” 

“What sort of a man was young Bozzaris?” I in- 
quired. 

“Six feet two inches high,” replied Forrest, “straight 
and slim as a palm tree; a face like the antique; a mod- 
el, sir, of manly beauty. Only a hero could have had 
such a son.” 

*And was his mind equal to his physique?” 

*T could not tell at first. He spoke no English, and 
my French was not fluent. However, we managed to 
understand each other a little, and I told him about 
Halleck’s poem. Ile had never even heard of it. ‘The 
mood was on me, and standing up in the Greek café, 
with not a soul near who knew English, I recited the 
whole of it to the son of the hero whom it has immor- 
talized. 

“Sir, he understood that! T could see the blood thrill 
in his veins, his eyes flash lightning, the color come 
and go in his cheeks, and when my voice dropped 
and broke for the concluding lines, where Bozzaris 
sinks to sleep in death at the very moment of his victo- 
ry, the son’s eyes filled with tears which dropped like 
diamonds to the ground as he gazed at me. 

“Ah! oratery, sir, is the universal language. But I 
should have liked Halleck to hear his poem recited by 
me to such an audience.” 


| Slaitieads 
BITS OF IGNORANCE. 

| Instances of ludicrous ignorance of common affairs, 
| among educated people, are not rare enough to be 
| strange. They are mere defects of observation—as seen 
| in the school-master who did not know that cattle have 
| no upper front teeth, and in the authoress whoni we 
| once knew, who had lived ten years on the Connec- 
ticut River without knowing that it ran south instead of 
| north. Ignorance of geography and history in educated 








people is less expected and less excusable, but there are 
instances of it that are grotesque enough. 
given here from the Saturday Review. 


A few are 


hoot, and a grave fellow, too, and a pious, who when 
he visited the Riviera, expressed peculiar interest in the 
prospect of viewing Nice. 
| “Here,” said he, ‘“‘was held the famous Council] of 
Nice, and in the presence of that blue sea, within the 
shade of those gray groves of olive, was composed one 
| of the creeds of the church.” 

This was doubtless a sentence from some future ser- 
mon; but we regret to say that, in a thoughtless mo- 
ment, and obeying a pedantic impulse, we dispelled the 
illusion and demonstrated that the Council of Nice was 

| not held in the fascinating neighborhood of Monte 
Carlo, 
t is not every one who has heard of Mr. Darwin. At 
| his recent funeral a distinguished naturalist, fond of 
conversation, began to chat with > high official of the 
police force who was helping people to move on in an 
orderly manner. 

“Ah, sir,” said the inspector, “‘we have lost a great 
man—Darwin, the Laureate!” 

The public is peculiarly ignorant of Bible history. 
We doubt if a fair percentage of the people you meet in 


We have known a clergyman and a university man to 
| 
| 








| human natur’, and ’specially in women !”’ 


and all loaded and primed with laughter for every little 
accident, would certainly get no encouragement from 
the man in the pulpit if his dexterity and address al- 
ways equalled this example. <A correspondent of the 
New York Sunday Dispatch says: 


Congregations are often brought to the brink of an 
explosion of mirth without knowing it. Such was the 
case in a Hartford church last Sunday morning. The 
godly and eloquent pastor was in the midst of his pow- 
erful discourse. The large congregation hung upon his 
lips as he moved up to the climax of his argument. He, 
himself, was deeply absorbed in his work, as his ringing 
voice and forcible action showed. 

Just then he somehow became aware of a distraction 
near at hand, and glancing obliquely espied a colossal 
wasp perched upon his left shoulder. A second glance 
was conclusive. The wasp was bridling and humping 
himself in a manner that meant mischief. 

He was in no haste, but as if knowing his advantage, 
he leisurely performed those agile and ominous gym- 
nastics which are the preparations and signals of as- 
sault. He would torment the helpless minister before 
stabbing him. All this the parson comprehended with 
concealed terror, meanwhile pushing along the vigor of 
his speech, and keeping up the boom of his discourse. 

Mysterious is the complex movement of the human 
mind. Futile was the intimidation, fugacious the hope, 
vain the plan, fatal the delay, of that wasp. Procrasti- 
nation and pride were his destruction. 

An inspiration seized the parson, now working double 
lines of thought. His plan was formed and executed 
with such a rapidity and success that the congregation 
were ignorant of the splendid strategy. Raising his 
voice to an unwonted strain, he swung his right arm 
around to that left shoulder, plucked the astonished 
wasp therefrom, placed him upon the desk, and shout- 
ing in stentorian tones,— 

“Yes, my beloved hearers,” brought his clenched fist 
down upon that precise spot whereon his enemy lay 
with an energy that made the big Bible leap, raised a 
cloud of dust from the cushion, and carried complete 
conviction both to the body of the wasp and the minds 
and hearts of the spell-bound congregation, 

It was the climax of his discourse. So instantaneous- 
ly was the mancuvre executed that no one detected the 
real occasion of it, and the edified hearers remarked to 
one another, as they left the church, the uncommon 
earnestness and vigor of their beloved pastor’s delivery 
that day. 
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THAT STOVE. 

Shrewd old traders tell us that the sure way to sell 
what you wish to get rid of, is to partly hide it, or put 
it aside for your own use. The Detroit Free-Press 
gives the following example of a quite common perver- 
sity in customers: te: 

“Tt’s human natur’ the world over,”’ says Bill Mat- 
son, the second-hand dealer. “Everybody wants what 
they can’t have, or what they, are told they can’t have, 
which amounts to the same thing. If I have a damaged 
article, 1 always put it back behind the perfect ones, 
and nine times out of ten it is the first one sold. It’s 





“Why do you say women?” queried a reporter. 
“Aren’t men as often swindled in buying as women 
are?” 

“Swindled! swindled! My dear boy, who said any- 
thing about swindling? People swindle themselves; 
insist on being swindled. Men generally use their 
judgment in buying, but a woman rarely does. Set 
forty rocking-chairs out there in a row, mark one of 
them ‘sold,’ and every woman who wants a rocking- 
chair will want that particular one, and won’t have any 
other. Some men are the same way, but most are not. 


a piece of old carpet thrown over it. ‘What’s all that?’ 
says he. 

***One that Bill is a-goin’ to take over to the house,’ 
says Fred. 

***Well, that’s the one I want,’ says Mitch. 

“**Tt’s cracked,’ says Fred. 

***That’s too thin,’ says Mitch. “You said I could have 
my choice for ten dollars. There’s your money. Send 
it right up.’ And I’ll be hanged if he wasn’t so ’fraid 
that Fred would take up one of the sound ones, that 
he made him go and hitch up the team right then 
and take that stove up to his house that night. "Bout 
a week arter that, Mitch kindled a fire in his stove, 
filled her up with coal and went to bed. The heat 
opened up that crack, and *bout midnight that stove 
went off with a ‘bang!’ 

“I took the old stove back and gave him a good one 
inits place. I tell ye, ’tis human nature to want what 
other folks have.” 

-———_—<@e— —__—_— 
HE WOULDN’T GRATIFY THEM. 

A man who understands human nature can often ex- 
tricate himself giacefully from the awkwardest acci- 
dental predicament on the street—even if he is very 
mad. An instance from the Detroit Free Press smil- 
ingly suggests the beauty of self-control, and the supe- 
riority of it as a revenge for offensive attentions: 


About mid-afternoon yesterday, a citizen who pulls 
down the scales at one hundred and ninety-six pounds 
descended the first flight of stairs beyond the post-office 
in just the same manner that a bag of oats would have 
chosen, and when he brought up at the foot he was in 
no benevolent mood. 

The first citizen who arrived on the spot knew what 
his duty required of him on such an occasion, and he 
smilingly remarked,— 

*T don’t believe you can improve on the old way!” 

The second citizen passing was in a hurry, but he 
knew that he must halt and inquire,— 

“Like that any better than coming down the way the 
rest of us do?” 

The third citizen had business at the post-office, but 
he turned aside, cleared his throat and remarked,— 

“Evidently fell down stairs! Curious how it sets 
the blood to circulating! Some of you had better see 
if his nose is broken—good-by !” 

There was a fourth spectator, and he slowly entered 
the doorway, bent over the victim and remarked,— 

“I'd have given a dollar to see him come down! He’s 
one of the sort who bump every stair!” 

The fifth man was about to add his mite when the 
victim rose up. His elbows were skinned, his nose 
barked, his coat torn and his back sand-papered the 
whole length, but he was a man who had travelled. * 
He knew that everybody in the crowd was hoping to 
see him jurp up and down and shake his fists, and 
therefore he brought a sweet smile to his face, lifted his 
hat like a perfect gentleman, and limped up stairs with 
the bland remark,— 

“Stubbed my toe as I came in the door, you know, 
and came near falling in a heap!” 

—_—-——~+@>—____—_- 

THE OLDEST PIANO. 

The oldest piano (it is supposed) in the United States, 
now to be seen in the suburbs of New York City, not 
far from Harlem Bridge, is an adventurous relic, and 
interesting from its historic associations. 


It belonged to the beautiful Mary Phillipse (whose 
hand George Washington once sought, but who became 
the wife of Col. Roger Morris, a gallant royalist of Rev- 
olutionary memory), being imported for her from Paris 
by her father in 1754. 
At the close of the Revolutionary War Col. Morris’ 
property was confiscated, and when he and his family 
removed to England the piano, after a twenty-four 
years’ residence in America, went back across the At- 
lantic with them. 
In 1812 Mrs. Morris returned to America a widow, 
and the piano was set up once more in the old New 
York mansion, then owned and occupied by Stephen 
Jumel and his wife. 
Madame Jumel (who after the death of her husband 
became the wife of Aaron Burr) inherited the-piano, 
and used to loan it for the great musical concerts of the 
day. The beautiful old instrument did duty at the first 
appearance of Malibran in 1834, and of Jenny Lind at 
Castle Garden in 1847. 
It was then the property of Madame McArvey (who 
paid $150 for it) and subsequently travelled across 
the ocean again to the McArvey baronial mansion 
in the city of Limerick. In 1854 it returned to New 
York for the last time, where it will doubtless end its 
days. A correspondent of the New York Star says: 
The piano is known as an “upright,” and was man- 
ufactured at Paris by the predecessors of the present 
firm of Messrs. Plevel, Wolff & Co.,in 1754. Itis made 
of ebony, and is beautifully finished in all its parts. 
‘Those who have a desire to see probably the oldest piano 
in existence, one that for fully one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight years has received better usage than any other, 
can within a short time have their curiosity gratified by 
visiting the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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HAUNTED TO DEATH. 
To a refined and scrupulous mind, the idea of having 
been directly instrumental in the death of a human be- 
ing is so terrible that even if done in plainest self-de- 
fence, or in the heat of battle, the act will be remem- 
bered as a crime, and often with as much secret suffer- 
ing as actual guilt could feel. 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche says: A letter 
from Georgetown, Ohio, gives the reason why Edward 
Young, of that place, committed suicide in this city. 
Young, who is represented as a quiet and peaceable cit- 
izen, was assaulted at Georgetown several months ago 
by three men armed with knives and pistols. He drew 
his revolver and shot two of them dead and badly in- 
jured the third. 

He was tried and acquitted, but the recollection of the 
tragedy seemed to prey upon his mind continuously, 
producing a settled melancholy, from which nothing 
could arouse him. He finally left Georgetown and 
went to Cincinnati, where he got a position as street- 
ear conductor. But the change of place brought no re- 
lief. Every time a passenger foobed st him he is quoted 
as saying that it seemed to him the stranger made the 
mental note: ‘“There’s that Young who killed those 
men at Georgetown.” 

At last this thought became unbearable. He threw 
up his job and came to Memphis, where in the solitude 
of his room at the Worsham House, he sought rest in 
self-murder. 
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“SORRY, BUT WILL DO BETTER.” 








You know Mitchell?” 
“ yes. ” 


“The first time you meet him, ask him about that ar’ 
stove.” 

**How’s that?” 

“Last fall I bought four stoves, all alike. When we 
come to black ’em, we found a crack in the bottom of 
one of ’em as wide as your finger. We wanted a stove 
over to the house, so I told the boy to shine it up, put 
it out of sight, and the first time he had the wagon out 
to carry itover. T could puta piece of sheet iron over 
the crack, and it would do well enough for us. Well, 
that evening Mitch came along, and says he, ‘’Ow much 
for one of them stoves?’ 

** “Twelve dollars,’ says Fred. 

“<*Twelve dollars!’ says Mitch. ‘Do you take me 
for a Rothschild? Ill give you ten.’ 

**All right,’ says Fred; ‘which one will you have?’ 











“Mitch commenced a-lookin’ of ’em over, when sud- 
denly he spied the cracked one a-sittin’ over there with 





Some people have an awful way of saying things. 
“Boy,” ejaculated a dignified school-visitor, in a tone 
of terribly austere pomp, “‘who made the universe?” 
“T—I did,’’ whimpered the frightened urchin; ‘*b—but 
I never’ll do so agin.” 


“Sir!” began a Detroiter as he entered a grocery 
store the other morning. “Sir! I ordered some butter 
of you yesterday.” 

“Yes—ah—I know; meant to have sent it up, but 
forgot it. You shall have it right away.” 

“Sir! the butter came up on time.” 

“Oh—ah—it did, eh? ell, I’m sorry it was poor, 
but we shall have some better in a day or two.” 

“Sir! the butter came up on time and was all right; 
the best I’ve seen this year.” 

**You don’t say so! Certainly—just so—I’ll make up 
the weight on the next lot.” 

“Sir! the butter was good, the weight correct, and I 
called to order six pounds more.” 


“Ts it ible! Well, I do declare! Then that was 


it? Well, well, but accidents will happen in the best 
regulated groceries, you know: Sorry, but will de bet 
ter next time,” 
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For the Companion, 


LOST. 
“Oh dear, I don’t know what to do, I’ve lost my dar- 
ling child, 
I cannot find her anywhere—it makes me almost wild; 
I haven’t seen a thing of her since yesterday at noon— 
I’m sure my heart will break unless I find her very soon. 


“I’ve hunted in the hay-loft and in the orchard, too, 

And in the garden every path I’ve hunted through and 
through. 

I’ve been into the chicken: house, but no, she isn’t there, 

She isn’t on the croquet-ground—she isn’t anywhere ! 





“She had her newest dress on, with flounces and a 
pocket, 

With one of papa’s sleeve-buttons made into a locket, 

And mamma’s purple necktie I borrowed and tied on, 

It made a lovely little sash—she’ll wonder where it’s 
gone. 


“Oh dear! Her eyes are blue and her hair is long and 
curled, 

And rosy cheeks—the dearest little dolly in the world. 

Well! Here is Bridget bringing her, 1 know exactly 
how 

I came to leave her sitting in thé kitchen until now. 


“When Bridget kneaded up her bread, I went to her 
and said,— 

‘Do put some ginger in it, then ’twill be gingerbread.’ 

She only laughed and shook her head and said it 
wouldn’t do; 

(I’ll make it so when J am big, it will be good, I know). 


“T sat her on the clothes-bars—my cunning little doll, 

And there she’s been all night, but she doesn’t mind at 
all. 

And now that I have found her I think I'd better go 

And put that purple tie back, and papa’s locket, too.” 
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For the Companion, 
ONE CHERRY. 


“It’s just big enough for two bites,” said May 
Blossom, parting the cherry-boughs to get a good 
view of that one, wonderful cherry. ‘Look, 
Pink.” 

Pink got on tiptoe and looked. 
just as sweet,” said she. 

May laughed. ‘Smell a cherry! O Pink, you’re 
such a funny child. Do you s’pose it’s soft?” 
asked she. 

“I guess—it is,” answered Pink, breathlessly. 
“O May, I wouldn’t touch it.” 

But May was already squeezing the plump, red 
cherry between her plump, brown fingers. 

“It is,” said she; “‘it’s real soft and juicy. 
feel, Pink; grandpa won’t care.” 

Pink put her hands behind her, which was a 
way she bad of saying no. 

Maybe Grandpa Peake wouldn’t care; but he 
wasn't her grandpa, and he wasn’t May’s really, 
only kind of a step-one, she thougbt; and this 
cherry-tree was a seedling, and it only bad that 
one cherry, and grandpa was very anxious to see 
what it would be like when it was quite ripe. 

If it were good he was going to name the tree 
‘“Peake’s Seedling ;” Pink had heard him say so. 
So she put her hands behind her and under her 
apron besides. 

“Well, I shall,” said May; and she squeezed 
the cherry again, a good deal harder than at first. 

Then what might have been expected happened ; 
the cherry came right off the stem in her fingers. 

“O Pink!” 

“O May, what made you ?” 

“TI didn’t mean to,” said May, slowly, looking 
at the half-ripe cherry in her hand. “I only 
squeezed it easy. And it’s some green, and grand- 
pa can’t tell how it tastes when it’s ripe.” 

“What will he say ?’ asked Pink. 

“IT don’t know,” answered May; and she re- 
membered how solemnly Grandpa Peake could 
look at her over his glasses, when he had a mind 
to. ““We might put it under the tree and he’ll think 
it blew off, itself.” 

“That wouldn’t be fair,” said Pink; “and the 
wind doesn’t blow a bit, either.” 

“Maybe I can stick it on,” said May. But she 
couldn’t, though she did get the mucilage and 
try. 

“What's next?” asked Pink. “O May, don’t 
you s’pose we best tell ?” 

“Maybe—we had,” said May. And then they 
took hold of hands and went slowly up the gar- 
den path into the house to the door of the sitting- 
room, with their poor little hearts thumping very 
hard, indeed; because they had only been at 
Grandpa Peake’s a day or two and didn’t feel very 
well acquainted. 

“You help,” whispered May. 

Pink nodded, and then they opened the door, 
which creaked a great deal, and went in. The 
minister was there, too; and Grandpa Peake was 
reading aloud, and his paper rustled dreadfully 
when he laid it down. 

“Well, my dears ?” said he. 

May and Pink looked’ at each other, and May 
choked up and Pink choked up. 

“O gran’pa, oe 

“‘Squee-squeezed”——— For Pink had promised 
to help, you know. 

“Your cherry”—— 


“T can smell it 


You 


“And—and”—— 

“Tt—it came—right”—— 

“O—off! But she squeezed it real easy.” 

“You don’t tell me so!” said grandpa; and he 
did look over his glasses, though not so very sol- | 
emnly, after all. ‘How did it happen?” 

They told him; and when it came to the muci- 
lage, grandpa blew his nose and the minister 
looked the other way. Pink said afterwards he 
made a face. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said grandpa; “but you | 
won't do it again, will you ?” 

“There isn’t any more,” said May; “and I 
wouldn’t anyway.” 

“Of course,” said Pink. 

“lll forgive you this time,” said grandpa. 
suppose there’ll be more cherries next year.” 


“y 


exactly what the minister meant, though they 
didn’t know it. 

Then they ate the sticky cherry, as grandpa had 
said they might, and it did make just two bites; 
but it didn’t taste as good as the ones grandpa sent 
them the next summer in a little box labelled 
‘Peake’s Seedlings.” 
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WHEN little Katie was five years old she heard 
her mother talking with a friend about the death 
of a very dear relative. ‘“Mamma,” said Katie, 
during a lull in the conversation, “I suppose 
auntie is a sheep in heaven now, isn’t she ?” 

“Why, no, my child! What put such an idea 
into your head ?” 

*““Why, because when I die Jesus will take me 
to be one of His little lambs, and I supposed 





“You see, honesty «s the best policy,” laughed | 


the minister. 


“Yes, sir,” said May and Pink; and then they | clearly, and she sat for some time in meditative 
went out in the garden again and May said to} silence. 


Pink,— 


auntie would be a sheep!” 
Katie’s mother explained the matter to her more 


} mark, “Well, I’m glad of it, for I didn’t want to 
“It es the best way to own right up,” which was ' have so many legs and a tail!” 


At length she broke out with the re- 
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For the Companion. 
THE FATE OF NICODEMUS. 

Twelve little motherless pigs! 

‘What in the world shall I do with them ?” said 
grandma, holding up both hands. 

Mosie looked wistfully at the wee white things, 
snuggled down in the straw; and then he looked 
at his basket. But he didn't ask for one of the 
little pigs—oh no! 

“Do you want one, Mosie?” asked grandma. 

“Oh, I guess I do,” said Mosie. 

So grandma gave him the smallest one of the 
twelve—one not much larger than a rat. 

“What have you got ?” asked mamma, when he 
got home. 

“Que-e-e!” squeaked the one white pig in the 
basket. 

“You haven’t got a pig, Mosie!”” 

“Yes,” said Moses, “I have. O mamma, can’t 
I keep him? He’s just as cunning!” 

Mamma laughed. ‘You must take al! the care 
of him yourself, then,” said she; ‘“‘and not let him 
bother.” 

“Yes’m,” Mosie promised. ‘I won’t.” 

Then he put the little pig in a box in the shed, 
and tied a ribbon round his neck, and named him 
Nicodemus. 

In a day or two Nicodemus would drink milk 
out of a saucer “just like any little boy,” Mosie 
said, and he didn’t know why everybody laughed. 

In a week or two more he could climb out of his 
box faster than Mosie could catch him and put 
him in again, and then he began to bother. For 
Mosie couldn’t be all the time catching him; he 
had to eat his dinner. 

“Tt’s no use,” said mamma to papa; “I can’t 
have him under foot all the time. If he were a 
lamb—but a pig /” 

But Mosie begged so hard tor Nicodemus’s life 
that it was spared from day to day. 


>” 





He would go up stairs ; once mamma found him 
under her bureau, squeaking because he couldn’t 
get out again. He would go down cellar; more 
than once papa found him rooting around there. 

But his favorite resting-place was in the big 
cushioned arm-chair. He was always to be found 
there when he was nowhere else. 

One day Deacon Briggs camein. Deacon Briggs 
was avery large man, who wore glasses and walked 
with a cane. 

“Take a chair, Deacon Briggs,” said mamma. 

She didn’t know Nicodemus was in the arm- 
chair. 

Neither did the deacon, whose glasses were in 
his pocket. 

Mosie knew; but Mosie was out picking up a 
basketful of chips. So the deacon sat down. 

How Mosie screamed when he came in! 

“Oh! Ou! OH! Deacon Briggs! you're sitting 





Scripture under another name. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
LITERARY ADDITION. 


The seed of a wild rose + a river named for the poplar 
trees on its banks +a domestic vessel + a singulor 
verb + a plural pronoun = an animal mentioned in 
AunT LIZZIE. 


2. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 
Cross- Words. 
The obstinate lady whom Iphis wooed. 
The beautiful nymph whom Apollo pursued. 
Shot by Diana, to her dismay. 
Her fourteen children she lost in a day. 
He soared too high and fell into the sea. 
The sweet-voiced singers whom mariners flee. 
Initials. 
The beautiful youth, of whom poets have sung, 
From whose blood the wind-flower is said to have 
sprung. Iris. 
3. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The blanks in each line correspond with the numbers 
above each couplet. 


1, &@ 

A very fine show I went to see, 

And I took Nerub and Fred with ——. 
1, 2 3. 

Animals rare did fill each den; 

The tent was filled with women and —-. 
3, 4, 5. 

A tall giraffe and a graceful stag, 

A mild baboon and a cunning —. 
4, 5, 6. 

Animals growling in every cage, 

And monkeys of almost every ——. 


6, 7, 8, 9. 

Birds from here and fish from there, 
Lake ——, too, had sent her share. 

»-%2%&& & 6 Y% 8 @ 
Animals tame and animals wild, 
A —the show was styled. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 
4. 
CHARADE. 


ag ten while walking on the lawn, 
et and addressed my second ; 
Offering my whole,—a fragrant spray,— 
“Tl give you this,’ I heard her say, 
“To tell you in its own sweet way, 

A constant friend you’re reckoned.” 


5. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 


Little Fan had the mishap to her fingers, and to 
—— her dolly’s Maud, the good sister, gave the 
child a —— to eat, and promised to mend the doll’s ° 
‘Then, to divert her further, she called out to the chil- 
dren ——, “Let’s play —— as we did last ——!”" Ruth 
ceased to sing solemn old ‘‘——” and answered, “That's 
a !’ Verd laid aside ‘King ——” and responded 
like a parliament man ““——!’’ Soon the merry actors 
began to creep, and prowl, and dance, and —, Fanny 
shouted with the rest, and a little, happy sort of —— 
gave zest to the whole game. 


6. 
WORD-PUZZLE. 














Find in a certain word of nine letters the following 
without any alteration of the word. 

1, A vessel. 2, A long, hollow pipe. 

3, A potato. 4, A verb. 

5, To scold. 6, Scolded. 

7, An epoch. 8, Price. 

9, Valued. 10, A rodent. 

11, Consumed. 12, To spread. 

18, A masculine nickname. 


7. 
WORD VALUES. 


Let us go back to ancient Rome, 

And use her signs as though at home. 
So taking up her numeral letters, 
We'll talk in figures of our betters. 
There was an artist, and his name 

Is called in modern speech and faine—1 
But the cognomen of his line 

Is represented by this sign—706. 

His wife—we hope her life was sweet— 
These cabalistic numbers greet—1002. 
His daughter—did the gods inspire 
Her genius worthy of her sire ?—1957. 
His sister—did the sister share 

The brother’s art as well as care?—598. 
His birthplace, be it bad or good, 

Is by these figures understood—1441. 
His home—lct proud Italians tell 

The city that he loved so well—1506. 
He died two hundred years before 

Our Independence, less the score 

Of days that number fifty-four. 

Tell us these names of love find pride, 
With date at which the artist died. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


on my—Pie!” 1. eo: v2 ft 
“Pig!” cried the deacon, getting up as quick as - 4 = > 
he could, “well, now, I'm sorry !” OKRA 
And that was the end of Nicodemus—except the : 2 } 4 
funeral, which it would require another whole So +: & 
chapter to tell you about. A. C. & — . 4 
+ GNnawT 
For the Companion. Zigeags—GREAT Comet. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 2. Ist couplet, | Drefs 7th couplet, | Fars 
One day the doctor pulled a tooth for Annie. 2 « pam 8th pany 
Not long after her papa gave her some candy. 3a say. 9th « foe,— 
Her little year-old sister wanted, and cried for 4th “ — = e —e. 
some of it. ‘‘Well,” said Annie, “eat it! eat it Sth “ fair, 12th “ ~s 
all up, if you want to. But ’twill make your 6th  “ i Greyfriars Bobby. 


stomach ache, and then the doctor’ll have to come 
and pull it!” 


Once upon a time Ava was naughty, and mam- 
ma had to frown at her. “O mamma, mamma,” 
Ava cried; “don’t shut up your forehead that 





way, ’cause then I know you're going to scold!” 


8. Napoleon First, Emperor of the French, and King 
of Italy. 


a—France, Francis. g—Tilsit. 


b—Pope. A—Munich. 
c—Eylau. i—Friedland. 
d—Moscow. j—Helena. 
e—Wellington. k—Marengo, 





J—Frederick. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
ay , payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 





Renewals.—Three weeks are 





required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 


Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 


your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion, 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

One-third of all who are born die before reaching 
their fifth year. A large percentage of these die of 
cholera infantum and kindred complaints. It is gener- 
ally supposed that the chief causes are improper feed- 
ing, bad milk, teething and impure air. 

A paper on the subject, read before the American 
Medical Association, takes different ground. We give 
its leading ideas. 

The above causes are in operation equally the year 
But statistics show that the mortality in the 
case is mainly confined to July, August and September, 
and that three-fourths of these have the origin of the 
attack in July; that these diseases are much more nu- 
merous and fatal in our rarge cities than in the rural 
districts; and that, even in our large cities, with a 
warm climate, they do not greatly prevail, if these are 
characterized by cool breezes at night. 

The proportional mortality is in Boston five times, 
and in Chicago six times, as great as in San Francisco; 
and even in New Orleans it is not one-fourth of what it 
is in Chicago. 


round, 


‘The real cause seems to be a succession of hot days, 
unbroken by cool nights and with but little stir of air. 
The air being thus heated and stagnant, there is less 
oxygen to breathe, while the ability of the blood to 
take up oxygen, and thus get rid of its carbonic acid, 
is lessened by profuse sweating. 

Indigestion, instead of being a cause of the complaint, 
is itself an effect of the over-sensitive and relaxed con- 
dition of the whole inner surface of the digestive canal. 

The remedy is fresh air and a toning-up of the sys- 
tem. During the heated months the dwelling, and es- 
pecially the nursery and the sleeping-room, should be 
kept thoroughly ventilated. Where it can be done 
mothers and nurses should take their children to elevat- 
ed locations, or to floating hospitals, etc. 

‘To tone up and soothe the relaxed and sensitive sys- 
tem, there is nothing better than sponging the body 
night and morning, but especially at night, with cool 
water. This should be done whenever the temperature 
does not fall at night below seventy degrees. 

+ 
A LESSON-DINNER. 

The old prophets were accustomed to preach a ser- 
mon or utter a prediction in pantomime, before they 
gave it words. Such symbolic actions or lessons are 
very effectual in attracting attention and curiosity to the 
point of the moral coming after. Here is an account of 
a dinner with a moral to it. 


A story.is related, says the author of “The Land of 
Dykes and Windmills,” of an old Dutch merchant at 
Amsterdam who, having amassed a fortune in trade, de- 
termined to spend the remnant of his life in the quiet 
seclusion of his country-house. 

Before taking leave of his city friends, he invited 
them to dine with him. The guests on arriving at his 
residence were surprised to see the extraordinary prep- 
arations that had been made for their reception. On a 
plain oak table, covered with a blue cloth, were some 
wooden plates, spoons and drinking vessels. Presently 
two old seamen brought in dishes containing herrings— 
some fresh, others salted or dried. 

Of these the guests were invited to partake; but it 
was clear that they had little appetite for such poor 
fare, and with considerable impatience they awaited 
the second course, which consisted of salt beef and 
greens. This, also, when brought in, they did not 
seem to relish. 

At last the blue cloth was removed, and one of fine 
white damask substituted; and the guests were agreea- 
bly surprised to see a number of servants dressed in 
gorgeous liveries enter with the third course, which 
consisted of everything necessary to form a most sump- 
tuous banquet. 

The master of the house then addressed his friends in 
the following terms: 

“Such, gentlemen, has been the progress of our re- 
public, 
which we became wealthy; and we end with luxury, 
which will beget poverty. 


to return to our herrings.” 
+ 
SWAM THE HELLESPONT. 





A Pennsylvania exchange tells how a Philadelphia 
doctor repeated Byron’s feat, and swam from Abydos 


to Sestos, a distance of four miles. 


Dr. Edward Bedloe, recently United States Consul at 
Verona, was travelling in the old country with a minis- 
terial friend, and speaks as follows of his swimming 


the Hellespont: 


“The parson and myself arrived at Abydos, a very 
unromantic spot in reality, and remarkably dirty, but 


We began with short frugality, by means of 


We should therefone be sat- 
istied with our beef and greens, that we may not have 
’ 


full of the romance of fiction. We discussed Byron’s 
Bride and the loves of Hero and Leander, and particu- 
larly the practicability of swimming the straits, and 
finally I proposed to the parson that I should swim 
across. e agreed, but stipulated to remain near me in 
a boat while I was swimming. - 

‘‘We postponed action until the following morning. 
It was a bright and warm day, and the sea looked as 
smooth as a piece of glass. I stripped and entered the 
water. I soon found the current was flowing very rap- 
idly, which made my course a little zigzag, and made 
it hard work for the rowers in the boat. I took things 
easily, however, getting through my work principally 
with breast strokes, and occasionally floating on my 
back. ‘The parson frequently hailed me and asked if I 
would like a pull out of his flask, but I did not avail 
myself of his offer. 

“T finally landed on the shores of Sestos (Asia), sev- 
enty-five minutes after entering the water, without feel- 
ing at all fatigued. I believe the distance is over four 
miles. I do not think I should care about swimming 
across in winter. It was a December trip that widowed 
poor Hero. I fared better than either Byron or Lean- 
der. The poet wrote: 


“**Twere hard to say who fared the best, 
Sad mortals! thus the gods still plague you! 
He lost his labor, I my jest: 
For he was drown’d and I’ve the ague.’ 

“T was not drowned and I certainly was not afflicted 
with ague or any other aches. I felt a little sleepy af- 
terward, that was all.” 


—_——.@———— 


STOPPED SHORT. 

It seems a pity that a great moral discourse should be 
broken off in the middle, just for the want of six cents. 
But when a man talks that way merely to dodge a debt 
of six cents his “discourse” is worth even less money. 
One thoughtful stripling who tried sermonizing in or- 
der to slip his car-fare found the “application” coming 
very close upon his text,—as a reporter of the New 
York Dispatch relates in an incident of one of his trip. 
to Conew Island. 


In front of us sat a very thin young man indulging in 
the luxury of a very fat cigar. ‘The young man was so 
thin and the cigar was so fat that we would not have 
been surprised to see the latter pick the former up and 
smoke him. 
He had a darling little creature at his side, and it was 
evident that he had a mortgage on her which he was 
about to foreclose by mutual agreement. 
‘“’Snice, ain’t it?” she asked, as she looked up in his 
face with a smile. 
“Ya-as. Do you know that this road always makes 
me feel solemn?” he asked. 
“Why?” she asked. 
“Because,” he answered, “‘in going to the Island we 
start from Greenwood, where all is solemn, and arrive 
at the Island, where all is life and happiness. On the 
return we leave all this gayety and joyousness to end 
our journey at the City of the Dead. How much like 
this world of sorrows, and tribulations, and” —— 
“Tickets!” yelled the fare-snatcher. 
‘As I was saying,” he continued, ‘‘it so much re” — 
“Tickets!” yelled the snatcher. 
He went down in his pocket for his sine gua non, 
but it was non est comeatebus. 
He tried to go on with his story, but the conductor in- 
terrupted him with a— 
“See here, young man, you have tried that game 
twice before. Now you git.” 

And he got off at Bath and sat down on the platform 
to soliloquize on the fact that in the journey of life 
many of us suffer rude interruptions. 


—-- > —-— — 

HOW THE IGNORANT ARE SWINDLED. 
Every bad business has a history (Sojourner Truth 
says “there is no beginning but the beginning of a 
wrong’), and there was a first time for putting into 
practice every bad thought that ever grew into a mean 
habit or trade. The origin of the cheating establish- 
ments known aa “Peter Funk” auctions is thus given in 
a New York exchange. 


The mock-auction business, as a specialty, was start- 
ed in New York City more than forty-nine years ago, - 
aman named Pliny E. Davis. His method was to sell 
goods cheap and make up the profits by the excessive 
number of pieces in a lot. 
For instance: If a stranger bid off a card of knives 
and spoons at three cents apiece, there would be found 
on the same card a package of needles, which would be 
put in the bill, each needle being counted. The pur- 
chaser might lay down a five dollar bank-note and ask 
for change, but he would be presented, probably, with 
a bill of twice that amount. , 
In order to attract strangers a red flag was displayed 
at the door and a number of bidders would be in ser- 
vice. One of the most active of them gave his name as 
Peter Funk, which soon became a by-word. 
A great many petty frauds have been perpetrated in 
these mock auctions, and one of the many victims was a 
clergyman from Johnstown, Pa., now dead. He had 
been attracted by the low prices at which goods were 
knocked down, and was tempted to bid on a large card 
of miscellaneous articles. What he saw would have been 
cheap enough at five cents apiece, but in came the paper 
of needles, which was more than he expected. 
Instead of a one dollar and fifty cent purchase, his 
bill was nearly fifty dollars, and having incautiously 
laid down a billof that denomination (which was all 
he had), they handed bim a trifling amount of change. 
a 
CHASED BY A HOOP-SNAKE. 

The startling stories of “‘hoop-snakes,”’ that make 
wheels of themselves and roll after people, and from 
whose attack the only escape is quick dodging; of find- 
ing foiled serpents of this species with their tail-stings 
buried in trees, etc., have been set down as quite apoc- 
ryphal; but the Elmira (N. Y.) Telegram gives a mod- 
ern instance or two with the literal particulars : 
The question raised as to whether there are hoop- 
snakes in this State can be answered in the affirmative. 
Some years ago, a young lady living on her father’s 
farm at Shawangunk, Ulster County, twelve miles back 
of Newburgh, was chased down a lane by one, and 
when she swerved to one side it rolled swiftly by. 
One was seen on Sunday last. It measured about 
three feet in length, and was killed on the farm of Wil- 
liam Startup, on the north plank road, near Middle- 
town. This snake has a hard, fine-pointed, horn-like 
substance at the end of its tail, with which it strikes. 

Some people are of the opinion that the tails of this 
a species of snake are poisonous, while others 
believe them to be perfectly harmless. They form 


for them to alter their course when rolling. 


injuries from this kind of snake. 
——__»—__— 


when the servant returned. 
he’s just sharpening his teeth.” 


one day, as he 
“for then I coul 


way down my three-yard throat.” 
Shortly after that Willie caught a cold. 
“Well,” he said, “I 


throat 





themselves in the shape of a hoop, and speed over the 
ground at a lively rate; but it is only necessary to ‘step 
one side to avoid them, it apparently being impossible 
No one in 
this section has ever been known to receive dangerous 


AN ignorant housemaid who had to call a gentleman 
to dinner found him engaged in using a tooth-brush. 
“Well, is he coming?’ said the lady of the house, 
“Yes, ma'am, directly; 


“T wisn I had a neck as long as a giraffe,” said Will, 
assed Farmer Ploughman’s orchard, 
stand on the ground to eat the apples, 
pears and cherries, and they would taste good all the 


uess it’s better as it is, for if I 
had oe piraffe’s neck, [ should have three yards of sore 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 

Dr. C. O. FILES, Portland, Me., says: “After per- 
spiring freely, when eold water has utterly failed to sat- 
isfy my thirst, it has accomplished the purpose with the 
most perfect success.” [Ade, 

— 
Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST HAIR DRESSING. 

It kills dandruff, allays irritation, and promotes a vig- 
orous growth of the Hair. 

BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 


STRAWBERRY resi 


combined with the most liberal offers ever made to the 
public. Send stamp for Catalogue. Address 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. F P. ROE 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 


Becoming more popular every year. We have two beauti- 
ful new varieties that will bloom freely year after year with 
very little care. They bloomearly and continue until late in 
the season, Every one wishing a bed of fine flowers but having 
little time to devote to them should get a package of these 
new seeds, To flower indoors in Winter orin the open air 
in Summer, seed should be planted in — August or Septem- 
ver. A package of these best varieties will cost you a 25cts, 
postage prepaid, Don’t delay but order at once. Address 
’. E. KINGSLEY & CO., Box 443, New Haven, Conn, 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- 
ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 
delicious toilet water. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man otight to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 


illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
No. 597 Washington Bt., 
Boston, Mass. 


THURBER’S BIRD SEED. 


If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your 
grocer a package of Thurber’s Bird Seed. It is se- 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned, combines all 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. Ask, also, 
for Thurber’s Bird Gravel, in packages to go with 
the Seed. If your Grocer does not keep these articles, 
send a Postal Card, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Mention the COMPANION. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., New York. 


ROMPT ACTION is 
needed when Cramped. 


Don’t experiment on yourselves. 


YOU need relief at 


once! Get it, if possible, 
by using tee GENUINE 
FRED’K BROWN’S GINGER. 
‘TAKE NO OTHER. 
YANKEE COT (not painted, White Duck) $2, 
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Makesa perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self- 
fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cot- 
tages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. Good for the 
lawn, piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid 
for invalids or children. Sent on receipt of price, or 
C.0.D. For 50 cents extra, with order, I will pre- 
pay expressage to any railroad station east of Missis- 
sippi River. and north of Mason and Dixon's Line. For 
75 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. Send for 
circulars of easy and reclining chairs for summer use. 
HERMON W. Lapp, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 78 Bowery, 
New York; 927 Arch St., Phila. Send tor Circulars. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM GRIT OR ACID. 








More damage can be done to fine Silver or 
Plated Ware in one month by cleaning it 
with some cheaply prepared powder, than 
the whole cost of a good Cleaner would be 
for many years. 

LUSTRO preserves the original brightness 
and color of SILVER AND ALL PLATED 
WARES WITHOUT SCRATCHING. 























These goods are balled by new machin- 
ery, so that the fibre is not damaged in the 
slightest degree, and arranged so that the 
INSIDE END can be used, thus keeping the 
yarn from dust and tangling. 

May be obtained in Eight Different Qual- 
ities from Leading Retailers. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 


CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 








BEFORE &AFTER 


USING that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
GLENN on each packet. 
SHUR Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
Bre OOAP cakes 60c., and mailed to any 
SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 





3 cents extra per cake, by 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get =P Clubs for our CELE- 
BRATED TEAS, and secure a beau- 
tiful “MOSS ROS GOLD 
BAND TEA SET ” (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful Tea Sets given 
away to the party sending a Club for $25.00. Thts is the 
greatest inducement ever offered. nd in your orders 
and Enjoy a Cup of GOOD TEA, and at the same 
time procure a CHINA TEA SET. No humbug. 
Good Teas, 30, 35 and 40c. per Ib. Excellent Teas, 50 and 
+, and very best from 65 to %c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want, whether 
Oolong, Mixed Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 

owder or Eng. Breakfast. We are the oldest and 
argest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requires nocomment. Beware of Cheap 
Teas which are advertised by other concerns. (See the 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
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ComPANy 






Am, Agriculturist.) For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 289. 31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 








SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 


of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


ror OIL STOVE. 









The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phrey avy Safety Lamp 
or use in mines, thus 
Pm | it Absolutely 
Non-Explosive. 

Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts and many other 
valuable improvements. 
: Send for Catalogue. 

— For cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Uo., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago.|7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y 





Licensed Under 
Mitchell Patent. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, 77 Fourth St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 


100 fer Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20c.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H.E.Slayton,Montpelier, Vt. 




















LADIES 


on the Genuine. 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER conceals Blemishes, has most 

s Beautiful Effect, Don’t Show, 

mense sale here and in Europe attests its Wondertu 

Pink or Blonde. 25c. wood box. At Druggists, or on receipt ten 3c. stamps. 4@>Insist 

© RICKSECKER’S SKIN SOAP softens the Skin. 
soap grease” —NO dyes—NO adulterations. Beats All. 25c. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St.. New York. 


et is Absolutely Harmless. Its im- 
ul Superiority over all others. White, 


Contains NO 














equall 
iE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 























